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It is the aim of this paper to correct some errors in the existing 
list of authors of articles in the early numbers of the Quarterly 
Review and to point the way to a more complete and more accurate 
list than has yet been published. An important new document 
taken into consideration is the unpublished Murray-Croker corre- 
spondence. Other sources of information are the collected corre- 
spondence of men such as Croker and Southey, known to have been 
connected with the Quarterly Review. From their letters an occa- 
sional reference to an article has been sufficient to establish author- 
ship. Reference is also made to the unpublished thesis of Andrew 
J. Green, of the State College of Washington. 

When the Quarterly Review was launched in 1809, its editor, 
William Gifford, and its owner and publisher, John Murray, de- 
cided that all articles should appear unsigned. Inasmuch as the 
Review numbered among its contributors such men as Scott, Croker, 
Southey, and Canning, the wisdom of such a policy seems doubtful; 
nevertheless the policy was strictly adhered to—with the result 
that we are at present in doubt as to the authorship of some of the 


1The Murray-Croker Correspondence. This correspondence, consisting of 
342 unpublished letters of John Murray II, besides a few unpublished letters 
of William Gifford and others, is the property of Luther A. Brewer of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, with whose permission they are quoted here. John Murray IV, 
in a letter to their present owner, conjectures that this material was rejected 
by Louis J. Jennings for the writing of a biography of John Wilson Croker 
for the reason that fhey contain little additional information for that particu- 
lar task. They do, however, include much that is of interest and value to the 
student of the early nineteenth century, and especially to those interested in 
the history of English periodicals. For the present work they were invaluable 
in establishing definitely the authorship of several articles inaccurately at- 
tributed to William Gifford and others. 
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articles. The veil of anonymity was drawn tighter when, in 1826, 
Gifford on his deathbed instructed Dr. John Ireland, Dean of West- 
minster, to destroy all correspondence relating to the Quarterly 
Review, so important did he regard it that the secret of authorship 
should be forever kept. As a result this official source of informa- 
tion has been closed to us. The few remaining letters to or from 
Gifford, with one important exception, throw little light on the 
question of the authorship of Quarterly articles. 

There does not appear to have been any systematic attempt to 
compile a complete list of the authors of these early articles. Though 
some work has been done, the results have never been published in 
the form of a list which can be accepted as reasonably accurate. 
Samuel Smiles in A Publisher and His Friends? has contributed the 
most material. He has not, however, made any attempt to compile 
a complete list but-has only occasionally supplied some of this in- 
formation when apparently he considered it a part of his account 
of Murray and the Quarterly Review. There is, moreover, an oc- 
casional contradiction in what he says on this subject. But he is 
without doubt a most valuable reference. His biography was writ- 
ten largely from the correspondence of John Murray, a source al- 
most as valuable as that which the editor Gifford instructed Doctor 
Ireland to destroy. ; 

One list of articles and their authors has been published. It 
would have been better if this list, which appeared in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine in 1844,° had never been published. Not only does 
it not pretend to completeness, but its frequent inaccuracy makes 
it unreliable as a source of information. Unfortunately, this list has 
been generally accepted, especially its information on the minor 
writers whose articles have not been collected and published in other 
editions. 

A partial list, containing those articles assumed to have been 
written by Gifford, was published in a recent biography of Gifford.‘ 
The author’s chief sources were Samuel Smiles® and an admittedly 
incomplete and inaccurate list—Murray’s Register.® 


2 Smiles, Samuel, A Publisher and His Friends, 2nd ed., John Murray, 1891. 
3 Gentleman’s Magazine, XXI, N. S. (1844), 137-41; 578-80. 
‘an Clark, Roy B., William Gifford, Columbia University Press, 1930, pp. 187- 


5 Op. cit. 


6 Now in possession of John Murray, Ltd., London, present owner and pub- 
lisher of the Quarterly Review. 
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Murray’s Register, which is a list of Quarterly articles and their 
authors, would be accurate were it not for the fact that this list 
very probably does not date back to the establishment of the Quar- 
terly Review. As Gifford had all existing records destroyed, it is 
unlikely that this list is any more accurate for the first fifteen years 
than any other. Clark himself acknowledges its probable inac- 
curacy.” It is, moreover, incomplete. 

The list published in the Gentleman’s Magazine was contained in 
a letter sent to the editor. It is not in any way an official list. In 
his introduction the writer modestly admits the possibility of error: 
The list of contributors I send is derived from sources accessible to all, and is 
probably familiar to most of your readers. There may be some, however, whose 
means of literary information are, like mine, limited, and who may be gratified 
to know the names of such writers of articles in the Quarterly as may have 
formerly delighted and instructed them... 

In the following list I have mentioned my authority where it was accessible ; 
some names, however, I have derived from report, and for others, the reference 
to the authority was forgotten, or not at hand. . .8 

The list sometimes contains reference to the compiler’s authority 
or source of information, as ‘‘ Art. 1, p. 281. Crabbe’s Borough.— 
Mr. Gifford. (Vide Crabbe’s Life by his son, passim.)’’® Such in- 
formation as edition, volume, and page is usually omitted. The 
annotation is chiefly helpful in enabling us to track down an error 
on the part of the compiler of the list, who apparently did not con- 
sider the possibility that his source might be inaccurate. Gifford, 
as editor of the Review, was the butt of abuse for all which appeared 
in the magazine. Gifford probably did not write this paper, a fact 
which Crabbe neglected to determine, and the author of the list 
after him. As a result of the Quarterly’s policy of secrecy, con- 
temporary opinion and pronouncement of authorship is almost 
worthless. It is, however, on such pronouncement that Gifford’s 
character rests. Such men as Hunt and Hazlitt, who heaped abuse 
on Gifford for a paper which Gifford did not write,?° have been 


7Clark, Roy B., op. cit., 191 and 194. His disagreement with Murray’s 
Register is based on internal evidence. 

8 Gentleman’s Magazine, XXI, N. 8. (1844), 137. 

Ibid. 

10 Letter to William Gifford. This was occasioned by a review of Hazlitt’s 
Round Table, which Hazlitt erroneously ascribed to Gifford. The Round Table 
review, republished in Notorious Literary Attacks (edited by Albert Mordell, 
New York: Boni & Liveright, 1926) is likewise attributed unreservedly to 
Gifford. The authorship of this review has not been definitely established; but 
it is generally accepted that Gifford did not write it. 
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responsible for the portrait of the editor which has been bequeathed 
to posterity.11 The majority of the sensitive and offended authors 
whose work the Quarterly reviewed unfavorably were not ‘‘snuffed 
out by a review’’ but remained to strike back, most of them at Gif- 
ford. As a result of their industry, Gifford comes down to us as a 
kind of literary Richard III. 

Curiously enough, the majority of the errors in the list involve 
Gifford. The explanation for this is possibly that the compiler fre- 
quently accepted as his source the opinion of Gifford’s contempo- 
raries, whose inaccuracies have already been noted. Consequently, 
Gifford appears before us as a man who savagely attacked the dawn- 
ing romanticism and who despotically mutilated the reviews of 
others in order to adapt them to his own warped and ill-natured 
views. For this latter view we are indebted to Southey, whose 
pomposity could not endure the editing of his contributions to the 
Quarterly and who frequently and petulantly complained that his 
papers were mutilated. Contrary to the general belief, Gifford 
probably wrote but one or two entire articles in the whole course of 
his fifteen years’ connection with the Quarterly Review; and in- 
stead of adding violence to the work of others, there is evidence 
that he frequently softened its tone. 

We have several indications that Gifford at least intended to 
write little or nothing for the Review, and that his time and energy 
were largely absorbed by his editorial duties. Scott’s letter to 
Gifford, dated ‘‘ Edinburgh, Oct. 25th, 1808,’’ contains the follow- 
ing passage: ‘‘I foresee with pleasure you will soon be obliged to 
abandon your resolution of writing nothing yourself.’’? More 
significant, however, are the words of Murray to Blackwood, writ- 
ten nine years after the establishment of the Quarterly: ‘‘One 
great advantage of the editor of the Q. R. is that he does not 
write.’’* In 1820, four years before Gifford’s retirement from the 
Quarterly Review, Washington Irving, in a letter to James K. 
Paulding, wrote, ‘‘Murray tells me that Gifford does not write any 
full articles for the Review, but revises, modifies, prunes, and pre- 
pares whatever is offered ; and is very apt to extract the sting from 


11 See Hunt’s Ultra-Crepidarius, Hazlitt’s Portrait of Mr. Gifford and Letter 
to William Gifford. 
12 Smiles, Samuel, op. cit., I, 105. 
13 Ibid., I, 481. 
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articles that are rather virulent.’”** This directly refutes the charge 
frequently made that Gifford was responsible for the most acri- 
monious touches in articles written by others. We have, in fact, much 
evidence to indicate that his editorial duties took quite another 
turn: that rather than add venom he frequently removed it. In 
1817 he wrote to Murray on the subject of Croker’s review of Lady 
Morgan, ‘‘I am not surprised at what C. says of Lady Morgan .. . 
The woman is dangerous. She is evidently capable, & desirous of do- 
ing mischief. It is necessary to put an extinguisher on her popular- 
ity with the ignorant & young & innocent. The criticism, however, 
must be softened yet I can excuse our friend C. & even approve his 
indignation.’’*> In another letter to Murray, Gifford writes, 
apropos of a review of Kidd’s Outlines of Mineralogy, ‘‘It is very 
splenitick [sic] and very severe, and much too wantonly so. I hope, 
however, it is just. Some of the opprobrious language I shall soften, 
for the eternal repetitions of ignorance, absurdity, surprising, &c., 
are not wanted ... As for Kidd, he is a modest, unassuming man, 
and is not to be attacked with sticks and stones like a savage. Re- 
member, it is only the epithets which I mean to soften, for as to the 
scientific part, it shall not be meddled with.’"° Referring to a note 
contained in one of the articles, Gifford wrote to Murray, ‘‘I had 
softened the note, but I can have no objection to do anything further 
with it.’’27 

The compiler of the list in the Gentleman’s Magazine, writing 
from the outside, was ignorant of all of this. Gifford was generally 
supposed to have written extensively in the Quarterly Review. 
Consequently, the compiler found him guilty of eight articles. 

An outstanding inaccuracy in the list involves the reviews of 
Maria Edgeworth’s books. During Gifford’s editorship the Quar- 
terly Review published three of these: a review of the Tales, which 
appeared in 1809 and was attributed to Gifford; a review of Tales 
of Fashionable Life, published in 1812 and likewise attributed to 


14 Ibid., II, 130. 

15 Murray-Croker Correspondence, Folio #94. The author of this review is 
here conclusively proved to be Croker. Clark (op. cit., p. 197) states, ‘‘The 
authorship of the review is nowhere definitely fixed.’’ Clark devotes several 
pages to an attempt to establish by internal evidence that Gifford is the author 
yh the paper. According to Clark, ‘‘It does not seem like Croker’s work’’ 
(Ibid.). 

16 Smiles, op. cit., I, 162. 

17 Ibid. 
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Gifford ; and a review of Patronage, published in 1814 and assigned 
to the Earl of Dudley.*® That John Wilson Croker wrote at least 
one of these we have ample proof of in a letter, unfortunately not 
dated,® from Murray to Croker. ‘‘I send the close of the admirable 
article with which you have favored us upon Miss Edgeworth .. .’’° 
The frequent mention of Edgeworth reviews in Murray’s letters to 
Croker suggests that Croker wrote more than one. Smiles refers to 
a letter ‘‘sent with a review of Miss Edgeworth’s works,’ evi- 
dently not the review mentioned above. 

It is the opinion of Smiles, based on the statement of Scott and 
Washington Irving, that Gifford wrote neither of the two reviews 
assigned to him. We have Smiles’ statement that the only entire 
article which Gifford ever contributed was the review of Weber,” 
and Murray’s word that Gifford did little writing of any sort for 
the Quarterly. It is possible, though unlikely, that Gifford wrote 
the 1809 review. 

That Croker wrote this first review is also unlikely, for Murray 
in requesting him to review Miss Edgeworth later writes of her 
‘‘whom we used very seurvily in our Review of the first three Vols. 
of her Tales.’’* Murray would scarcely write this to Croker if 
Croker were responsible for the review in question, for Croker was 
notoriously hard to deal with, and we note that Murray was always 
extremely careful in handling him. 

Smiles, in referring to letters which he does not quote in full, 
assigns the second Maria Edgeworth review (attributed by the 
Gentleman’s Magazine list to Gifford) to Croker. ‘‘Southey’s arti- 


18 The authority for this is a note to an article published in the Quarterly 
Review in December, 1840. The note reads, ‘‘Lord Dudley, in his review on 
Miss Edgeworth’s Patronage, neatly and justly alludes ...’’ (Quarterly Re- 
view, LXVII, 90). This is followed by a quotation from the Patronage re- 
view. It should be remembered that this is the statement of a writer in the 
Quarterly Review and not an official acknowledgement of authorship on the 
part of the Quarterly. It cannot be assumed accurate simply because it ap- 
peared in the Quarterly. It would have been against this periodical’s policy 
of secrecy to correct this type of error. 

19 The watermark on this letter is 1810. Therefore the passage must refer 
to the 1812 or the 1814 review. 


20 Murray-Croker Correspondence, Folio #42. 
21 Smiles, op. cit., I, 265-66. 
22 Ibid., I, 200. On this point, however, Smiles later contradicts himself; 


ef. op. cit., I, 180 and 200. Clark, (op. cit., p. 187) quotes Murray’s statement 
that Gifford wrote but one article, but he does not point out the contradiction. 


_28 Murray-Croker Correspondence, Folio #289. This refers to the 1809 re- 
view. 
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cle appeared in No. 14,” together with an article by Lord Dudley 
(J. W. Ward) on Reform. Croker contributed three articles’’ 
[italics mine], with respect to one of which he wrote Murray, ‘‘I 
send you a hasty sketch, or rather a vile daub, of a portrait of Miss 
Edgeworth. ’’?5 

The third Edgeworth review, of Patronage, ascribed by the com- 
piler to the Earl of Dudley, may be definitely assigned to Croker. 
We know that the passage already quoted (‘‘whom we used very 
scurvily,’’ ete.), which is from a letter written by Murray to Croker 
requesting a review of Miss Edgeworth, is dated November or De- 
cember 1813. The Patronage review appeared in January 1814. 
Another letter from Murray to Croker belonging to the same month 
contains the following passage: ‘‘I take the liberty of stating that 
I think your criticism upon Miss Edgeworth is perfectly just & 
natural & respectfully hope & solicit that you will give full scope 
to your opinion of her writings—and also to the original ideas which 
you appear to have formed upon Novel writing generally—the 
Article will thus rise into a valuable Essay upon this topice—Walter 
Seott gave us one or two ideas upon Romance in his review of 
‘Fatal Revenge’ Q. R. vol. 3 No. 6 p. 339.’ These instructions 
are followed in the Patronage review.” 

The second group of inaccuracies involves the reviews of Scott’s 
first three novels: Waverly (Vol. XI), Guy Mannering, (Vol. 
XII), and The Antiquary, (Vol. XV). They are all assigned to 
Gifford, who probably wrote none of them. Two of them, and 
probably the third, are also from the caustic pen of John Wilson 
Croker. 

The first mention of the Scott reviews in the Murray-Croker Cor- 
respondence is in Folio #240. ‘‘I send the Antiquary paper which 
you may be so kind as to pass on to Mr. Gifford,’’ wrote Murray to 
Croker in an undated letter. Louis J. Jennings in Croker’s Cor- 
respondence and Diaries, in referring to these reviews, writes: 

The purely literary work which occupied Mr. Croker’s attention this year ap- 


pears to have been restricted to his contributions to the Quarterly Review, for 
which he wrote nine articles—among them... a highly appreciative review28 


24 This number also contains the Edgeworth review. 

25 Smiles, op. cit., I, 202. 

26 Murray-Croker Correspondence, Folio #103. 

27 Quarterly Review, X, 301-04. Cf. Quarterly Review, III, 339 ff. 

28 This highly appreciative review bestows very meagre praise and, by its 
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of the ‘Antiquary,’ which had just then taken by storm the entire reading 
world. Mr. Croker had already written an article upon ‘Waverly ’—the first 
of a famous series of novels—full of warm and yet judicious praise . . .29 
There is little doubt that the review is ‘Guy Mannering’ in the Quarterly, Jan. 
1815, was also from his pen.3° 


It is probable that a passage in Lockhart’s Life of Scott was re- 
sponsible for the compiler’s errors here. A note added by him to 
the list reads, ‘‘ Art. 7, p. 354. Waverly.—Mr. Gifford. (Vid. Seott’s 
Life, Vol. V. p. 150.)’’ As Lockhart’s was the authoritative life 
then, there is no doubt that it is to this book the compiler refers. 
In this passage Lockhart suggests but does not state definitely that 
Gifford wrote these reviews. As editor of the Quarterly, Gifford 
was in one sense responsible for all its articles, even where he had 
no hand in the writing of them, and it is not quite clear whether 
Lockhart refers to Gifford in the capacity of editor or reviewer. 
The point, however, involves only the question of whether or not 
Lockhart knew who wrote the reviews: 


The work [The Pirate] was analyzed with remarkable care in the Quarterly Re- 
view by a critic second to few .. . this was the second of a series of articles 
in that Journal, conceived and executed in a tone widely different from those 
given to Waverly, Guy Mannering, and The Antiquary. I fancy Mr. Gifford 
had become convinced that he had made a grievous mistake in this matter, be- 
fore he acquiesced in Scott’s proposal about ‘‘ quartering the child,’’ in Janu- 
ary 1816; and if he was willing to treat the rest of Father Jedediah’s progeny 
with excellent skill, and in a spirit more accordant with the just and general 
sentiments of the public, we must also recognise a pleasing and honourable trait 
of character in the frankness with which the recluse and often despotic editor 
now delegated the pen to Mr. Senior.31 


That Murray was none too well pleased with the Croker reviews 
of Scott we know from a letter sent by him to James Hogg, ‘‘the 
Ettrick Shepherd”’: 


I have forgotten to tell you that Gifford tells me he would receive, with every 
disposition to favour it, any critique which you like to send of new Scottish 
works. If I had been aware of it in time I certainly would have invited your 
remarks of ‘Mannering.’ Our article is not good and our praise is by no 
means adequate, I allow, but I suspect you very greatly overrate the novel. 
‘Meg Merrilies’ is worthy of Shakespeare, but all the rest of the novel might 
have been written by Scott’s brother or any other body . . .32 


being attributed to Gifford, has done its share in destroying his reputation as 
a fair critic. 

29See J. G. Lockhart, The Life of Sir Walter Scott, E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1906, 416-17. The praise is more judicious than warm. 

30 Jennings, Louis J., The Correspondence and Diaries of the Late Right 
Honourable John Wilson Croker, London, John Murray, 1884, I, 93. 
31 Lockhart, op. cit., pp. 416-17. 
32 Smiles, op. cit., I, 347-48. 
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Several more questions of authorship involve Gifford. In Volume 
IV there appeared a review of a novel by Alicia Palmer: Daughter 
of Isenberg, a Bavarian Romance. The Gentleman’s Magazine list 
makes no mention of this review; Smiles, however, does. Although 
Smiles elsewhere states that Gifford wrote but one review, he quotes 
a letter from Murray to Scott in which the publisher names Gifford 
as the author of this review. ‘‘This is a review of the Daughter of 
Isenberg, a Bavarian Romance, by Mr. Gifford .. .’** It would 
seem that the compiler was inaccurate not only in what he assigned 
to Gifford, but also in what he did not assign.** 

Another review of questionable authorship which the list does 
not mention is of Lady Morgan’s Woman; or, Ida of Athens.*® 
Jennings® states that Gifford was the author of this, but he does 
not quote his authority. We know from the Murray-Croker Cor- 
respondence*’ that Croker reviewed Lady Morgan in Volume XVII; 
there is, however, no reference to the authorship of this early re- 
view. 

We are equally in the dark on the subject of the authorship of 
the Quarterly’s review of Crabbe’s Borough, which appeared in 
Volume IV. The only mention of this review is in a letter from 
Murray to Gifford and does not prove anything, though it seems to 
indicate that Gifford was not the author.** 

A probable inaccuracy in the list is the assigning of the review 
of Bellamy’s Translation of the Bible to Mr. Goodhugh. Smiles, a 
more likely authority, attributes it to Dr. D’Oyly, on what author- 
ity he does not state.*® A similar difference involves the article on 
Lay Baptism, assigned by the list to Bishop Reginald Heber with 
the words, ‘‘This article is supposed to be written by Bp. Heber, as 


88 Ibid., I, 180. 


34 Clark assigns this review to Gifford, on the authority of Smiles and Mur- 
ray’s Register, though he states that ‘‘the tone is not characteristic.’’ Op. 
cit., p. 189. 


35 Quarterly Review, I, 50-52. 
36 Jennings, op. cit., I, 109. 
37 Murray-Croker Correspondence, Folio #94. 


38 Smiles, op. cit., I, 182. The Gentleman’s Magazine list assigns this re- 
view to Gifford. Clark says, ‘‘ Although it has been assumed by many critics 
to be Gifford’s, and is so listed by Dr. Graham, it is not at all in the manner 
of Gifford.’’ (Op. cit., p. 191.) 


39 Ibid., II, 15. 
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he wrote and, I believe, published, a defence of it.’’*° Smiles 
states that the Rev. H. Phillpotts was the author of the article. 

Confronted by so much evidence that Gifford did not write those 
articles which he is generally supposed to have written, one wonders 
whether hé wrote anything at all. That he did write at least the 
review of Weber’s edition of the dramatist Ford is conclusively 
proved by a letter in which Gifford acknowledges the authorship. 
The circumstances surrounding this letter are not a little peculiar. 
True to the tradition of his day, Gifford did not hesitate to make 
personal allusions in his review. Charles Lamb, who had published 
some scenes from the Broken Heart, was referred to as ‘‘a poor 
maniac.’’ There is every reason to believe that Gifford was igno- 
rant of the occasional fits of lunacy to which Lamb and his sister 
were subject. Southey protested to Murray and received from 
Gifford the following letter: 
I break off here to say that I have this moment received your last letter to 
Murray. It has grieved and shocked me beyond expression; but, my dear 
friend, I am innocent as far as intent goes. I call God to witness that in the 
whole course of my life I never heard one syllable of Mr. Lamb or his 
family ... Had I been aware of one of the circumstances which you men- 
tion, I would have lost my right arm sooner than have written what I 
have . . .42 

The last error involves not Gifford but Southey and Ellis. In 
Volume IV of the Quarterly there appeared a review of Clarke’s 
Travels, erroneously ascribed to Southey in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine list. This review was responsible for a quarrel between Gifford 
and Murray. The publisher objected strenuously to the editor’s 
policy of conducting a constant warfare with the Edinburgh Re- 
view. The Clarke review, which Gifford wanted to publish as it was 
submitted, contained a number of references well calculated to pro- 
long this warfare. Murray entered into correspondence with Ellis 
on this matter, and Ellis in his response acknowledges his author- 
ship. ‘‘I have now erased, in conformity with your wishes, some of 
the allusions to the E. R., and have left, indeed, only one prominent 
quotation from them, (that relating to Astrachan),’’ wrote Ellis to 
Murray, ‘‘to evince the extreme bad taste of which I have, instead 


40 Gentleman’s Magazine, XXI, N. S., 139. 

41 Smiles, op. cit., II, 201. 

42 Southey, Charles Cuthbert, The Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey, 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1851, p. 417 n. 
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of making any comment of my own, subjoined a note at the bottom 
of the page from Bell’s very valuable ‘Travels.’ ’’** 

It is likely that there are other inaccuracies in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine list. We are still in doubt as to the authorship of many 
of these early articles. That it would be desirable to determine 
their authorship could hardly be questioned. The establishment of 
the Quarterly Review is an important date in the history of Eng- 
lish periodicals. Moreover, the reviews in question were written by 
such men as Scott, Southey, Croker, Gifford, and Canning, whose 
work has sufficient literary merit to justify its study for its own 
sake. Furthermore, the period is one of especial interest, for the 
Quarterly in its early years witnessed the gradual death of eigh- 
teenth century neo-classicism and the birth and development of 
romanticism. Finally, in justice to the murdered reputations of 
Gifford and others, this study should be made. The editor occupies 
the unique position of a writer whose reputation rests chiefly on 
what he did not write. Unwise enough to espouse the dying cause 
of classicism, Gifford has been wildly and indignantly berated be- 
cause he dared to point out the occasional excesses in Wordsworth’s 
early poetry. Few persons can see any right in a lost cause. It is 
fairer to say that he maintained not without dignity the standard 
of an old order, and that his rebukes of the rampant and unchecked 
emotionalism of early romanticism were well merited. For Byron, 
Shelley, and Keats he had a keen appreciation and understanding. 
For Scott he had an intense admiration, as his letters bear witness, 
if the Quarterly Review does not. The judgment of Wordsworth 
which his review published is largely that which modern criticism 
admits the justice of, and which Coleridge himself passed on Words- 
worth two years later in Biographia Literaria.** We owe our popu- 


43 Smiles, op. cit., I, 184. See Quarterly Review, IV, 151. 

44 Cf. Quarterly Review’s criticism of Wordsworth in the review of the White 
Doe of Ryestone (XIV, 201 ff.) and Biographia Literaria, p. 404 (Vol. III of 
Complete Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, New York, Harper & Brothers, 
1860.) There is here a surprising similarity which suggests plagiarism. The 
Quarterly article appeared two years before Biographia Literaria. Except for 
the superiority of style in the work of the reviewer in the Quarterly, the two 
passages which follow suggest the same inspiration. ‘‘But the truth is, if the 
language of low life be purified from what we should call its real defects, it 
would differ only in copiousness from the language of high life.’’ (Quarterly 
Review, XIV, 203). ‘‘. .. a rustic’s language, purified from all provincialism 
and grossness, and so far reconstructed as to be made consistent with the rules 
of grammar... will not differ from the language of any other man of com- 
mon sense, however learned or refined he may be, except as far as the notions, 
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lar conception of Gifford largely to Hazlitt, whose blatant, im- 
moderate, and misdirected Letter to William Gifford has achieved a 
fame quite out of proportion to its small share of truth.*® 


which the rustic has to convey, are fewer and more indiscriminate.’’ (Cole- 
ridge: op. cit., III, 404.) 
45 See footnote 5, above. 
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JOHN WILKES, HUMANIST 


By Greorce McCrackEN 
Princeton University 


It has often been observed by contemporary writers that the 
present age displays a peculiar fondness for biography, particularly 
of that type which reveals some idol of a by-gone day as having 
feet of clay, or which attempts to demonstrate that some character 
deserved better than he received at the hands of his contemporaries. 
Such a figure is John Wilkes (1727-1797), member of Parliament for 
Aylesbury, Lord Mayor of London, and Lord Chamberlain. In- 
terest in his life has recently been revived to such an extent that in 
the year 1930 there appeared two popuar biographies of Wilkes, 
those of Postgate? and Sherrard,? while as long ago as 1917 Bleack- 
ley? published his excellent and critical account of Wilkes. 

There has been no lack of interest in studying Wilkes’ position 
in the political history of his time. The great contributions which 
he made to the development of the English constitution, his great 
influence in London politics as Lord Mayor and in the years fol- 
lowing his terms of office, and that side of his life which so offended 
the sensitive consciences of the nineteenth century writers, i. e., his 
connections with the so-called ‘‘monks’’ of Medmenham Abbey, 
have all been treated fully and satisfactorily by the three writers 
mentioned, and by countless others of lesser importance. While it 
has been well known that Wilkes published editions of two ancient 
authors during the closing years of his life, few have given more 
than hasty attention to them, and no thorough study of their sig- 
nificance in the history of classical studies has been made. It be- 
comes therefore the purpose of this article to evaluate Wilkes’ con- 
tributions to classical knowledge. 


1‘*That Devil Wilkes’’ by Raymond Postgate. London, Constable & Co., 
Ltd., 1930, referred to hereafter as Postgate. Also published in 1929 by the 
Vanguard Press in New York. My references are to the English edition. 

2A Life of John Wilkes by O. A. Sherrard. London, George Allen & Unwin 
Ltd., Museum Street, [1930], referred to hereafter as Sherrard. 

3 Life of John Wilkes by Horace Bleackley. London, John Lane, The Bodley 
Head; New York, John Lane Company; Toronto, 8. B. Grundy, 1917, referred 
to hereafter as Bleackley. 
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In addition to the two editions mentioned, that of Catullus’ 
Carmina, and that of Theophrastus’ Characters, we are fortunate 
in possessing for our purpose two fragments of a work which is un- 
doubtedly meant to be Wilkes’ autobiography ;* nine volumes of his 
correspondence which were published in two works soon after the 
death of his daughter, Mary Wilkes, in 1802 ;° the catalogues of the 
sales of his libraries in 1764 and again in 1802;° certain sketches by 
those who knew him personally and a considerable amount of mis- 
cellaneous material. 

Of his education, Wilkes says: ‘‘He was sent early to a consider- 
able school at Hertford, kept by Mr. John Worsley, where he re- 
mained with his two brothers near five years, and made the usual 
progress in the Greek and Roman languages.’’’ In 1744, he was 
sent under the rather ineffective guardianship of the Rev. F. Leeson, 
a dissenting clergyman of eccentric character, to the University of 
Leyden, where he matriculated on September eighth. ‘‘Here he 
cultivated his taste for the Latin classics, with great assiduity. He 
also entered into the Greek classics, but not with the same partial- 
ity .... He never failed to cultivate and improve his acquain- 
tance with the best writers in those languages .. .’"* The Dutch 
influence remained strong to the end of his life, as is interestingly 
shown by the fact that, in both catalogues of his libraries, editions 
by Dutch editors are very numerous. 


4 The reader should not be mislead by the use of the third person in this 
Autobiography, which was published at Harrow in 1888 by William F. Taylor 
as ‘‘John Wilkes. Patriot. An Unfinished Autobiography.’’ The writer re- 
veals facts which only Wilkes could have known, and it is known from other 
sources that he was fond of describing himself in the third person. 

5 Letters, From the Year 1774 to the year 1796, of John Wilkes, Esq. ad- 
dressed to his daughter, the late Miss Wilkes: with a collection of his Mis- 
cellaneous Poems. To which is prefixed a memoir of the life of Mr. Wilkes. 
In four volumes. London: Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, and Orme, 
Paternoster Row; J. Hatchard, Piccadilly; and A. Constable and Co., Edin- 
burgh, 1804. Cited as Letters. The Correspondence of the Late John Wilkes, 
with his friends, printed from the Original Manuscripts, in which are intro- 
duced Memoirs of his Life, by John Almon: in five volumes. London: Print- 
ed for Richard Phillips, No. 71, St. Paul’s Churchyard, by T. Gillett, Salisbury 
Square, 1805. Cited as Correspondence. 

6 A Catalogue of the Valuable Library of John Wilkes, Esq; Which will be 
sold by Auction by Samuel Baker ...On Thursday, May the 3d, 1764... 
Cited as Catalogue 1764. A catalogue of the Very Valuable Library of the 
Late John Wilkes, Esq, M. P. Alderman and Chamberlain of the City of Lon- 
don: which will be sold by Auction, By Leigh, Sotheby, § Son, On Monday, 
November 29, 1802 . . . Cited as Catalogue 1802. 

7 Autobiography, 9. 

8 Correspondence, I, 9-10. 
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In 1764, Wilkes’ finances had reached such a bad state that he 
was compelled to sacrifice his possessions, including his library. ‘‘I 
leave to your discretion to sell whatever you please,’’ he wrote to 
his friend Cotes from Paris on February 17, 1764, while he was a 
fugitive from the sort of justice which he would have received at 
the hands of the English courts.° Of the many biographers of 
Wilkes, only Watson’® has thought this fact worthy of record, and 
even he made no effort to exhaust the information furnished by 
the catalogue of the sale which took place on the five days begin- 
ning with Thursday, May third, under the direction of the auc- 
tioneer, Samuel Baker, ‘‘In York-Street, Covent Garden.’’ 

The catalogue contains twenty-six pages and 944 items, forming 
a bulk of about 1500-2000 volumes, one would estimate. The works 
are divided into groups by days of sale, and within these groups, by 
format, but are not alphabetically arranged at all. The library 
contained complete or partial editions of the following Greek au- 
thors: Achilles Tatius, Aelian (3), Aeschines (2), Aeschylus (2), 
Aesop (3), Anacreon (2), Andronicus of Rhodes, Aphthonius, 
Apollonius of Rhodes, Appian, Aristaenetus, Aristides, Aristophanes 
(3), Aristotle (3), Arrian, Athenaeus (2), Mareus Aurelius (4), 
Bion, Callimachus, Cassius Dio, Cebes (3), Demetrius of Phalerum, 
Demosthenes (2), Dictys, Diodorus Siculus, Diogenes Laertius, 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus (3), Epictetus (5), Euclid (3), Eurip- 
ides (2), Heliodorus, Herodian, Herodotus (3), Hesiod, Hierocles, 
Hippocrates, Homer (6), Isocrates, Jamblichus, Josephus, Julian, 
Julius Pollux, Justin, Longinus, Longus, Lucian, Lycophron, Lysias, 
Maximus of Tyre, Menander, Moschus, Musaeus, Ocellus Lucanus, 
Oppian, Orpheus, Pausanias, Phalaris, Philemon, Philostratus, 
Pindar (3), Plato, Plutarch (6), Polyaenus, Polybius, Sappho (2), 
Sophocles (3), Stephanus of Byzantium, Strabo, Themistius, Theo- 
eritus, Theophrastus (2), Thucydides, Xenophon (2), Zosimus, and 
the Greek Anthology, as well as of the following Latin authors: 
Ammianus Marcellinus, Apuleius, Aulus Gellius, Aurelius Victor, 
Ausonius, Avianus, Boethius, Caesar (2), Q. Calaber, Catullus (3), 
Cicero (5), Claudian (2), Q. Curtius Rufus (2), Ennius, Eutropius 


® Ibid., IT, 59. 

10 Biographies of John Wilkes and William Cobbett by the Rev. John Selby 
Watson, . . . with portraits. Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood and 
Sons, 1870. 

11 The number in parentheses (3) indicates that a given writer was repre- 
sented by that many different titles. 
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(2), Florus (2), Horace (8), Julius Obsequens, Juvenal (5), Livy 
(3), Lucan, Lucretius (2), Macrobius, Manilius, Martial (3), Minu- 
cius Felix (2), Nepos (2), Ovid (2), Persius (5), Petronius (3), 
Phaedrus (3), Plautus (2), Pliny the Elder, Pliny the Younger 
(2), Pomponius Mela, Propertius (3), Prudentius, Quintilian (2), 
Sallust (3), Seneea (3), Silius Italicus, Statius, Suetonius, Sul- 
picius Severus (2), Tacitus (3), Terence (3), Tibullus (4), Va- 
lerius Flaccus, Valerius Maximus (2), Velleius Patereculus (2), 
Vergil (6), and the Pervigilium Veneris. 

Wilkes also possessed the texts of such well-known works as 
Burmann’s Anthologia Veterum Latinorum Epigrammatum & 
Poematum, the Geoponica, the Mythographi Latini, the Poetae 
Minores Graeci, the Scriptores Historiae Augustae, the Scriptores 
Rei Rusticae, the Scriptores Rei Venaticae. Moreover there are to 
be found in the catalogue a large number of such famous books as 
Montfaucon’s Antiquité Expliquée (Paris, 1719) in fifteen volumes, 
‘‘erand papier, en peau russien, les premiers preuves;’’ Gruter’s 
Inscriptiones Antiquae (Amsterdam, 1707); Bartolo’s Admiranda 
Romanarum Antiquitatum (Roma, 1692), and the four volumes of 
Stephanus’ Thesaurus Linguae Latinae (London, 1734). 

There were also many scientific works of the period written in 
the Latin language, and a large selection of French literature of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, with a sprinkling of 
Italian works, but no book in German, although there were many 
editions of Greek and Latin texts by German scholars. German 
was not a literary language until the close of Wilkes’ career. A 
few of the items are of the sixteenth century, perhaps a fourth of 
them of the seventeenth century, while the large majority were con- 
temporary with their owner. 

The loss of so fine a collection must have been very disheartening, 
coming as it did when Wilkes was thirty-four years of age, but in 
time he rebuilt his collection until it surpassed the former library 
in size. After his daughter’s death in 1802, Messrs. Leigh, Sotheby 
& Son sold the second library at auction on Monday, November 29, 
1802 and the six following working-days, during which time 1478 
items went under the hammer. The catalogue contains fifty-one 
quarto pages, the items being arranged this time alphabetically. 

Of the ancient Greek authors, he had bought editions of all the 
writers whom he possessed in his earlier library except the follow- 
ing: Aphthonius, Demetrius of Phalerum, Longus, and Ocellus 
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Lucanus, all of whom are relatively unimportant, and he had added 
the following names which he did not possess before 1764: Alei- 
phron, Archimedes, Athenagoras, Diogenes, Hesychius, Nemesius, 
Philo Judaeus, Pythagoras, Simplicius, Suidas, Themistocles, Try- 
phiodorus, and Tyrtaeus. Among the Latin authors, the following 
disappear from the library: Apuleius, Avianus, Q. Calaber, Mani- 
lius, and Phaedrus. It is very surprising that a man of Wilkes’ 
tastes should have neglected in later life an author like Apuleius, 
and his fondness for Phaedrus in early life is surprising in view of 
the fact that it seems to disappear later. The following new authors 
are found for the first time: Cato, Frontinus, Hyginus, Justinian, 
Lucilius, Varro, and the Antonine Itinerary. 

There appear in this catalogue such famous works as Cellarius’ 
Geographia Antiqua, (editions of 1747 and 1773) ; Gibbon’s Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire in six volumes (1777) ; Spon and 
Wheler’s Voyage d’Italie, de Dalmatie, de Grece, et du Levant in 
two volumes (la Haye, 1724) ; an edition of Thomas 4 Kempis’ De 
Imitatione Christi (Glasgow, 1751), and another copy of the same 
edition of Stephanus’ Thesaurus as he had possessed before. In the 
British Museum, there is a copy of an edition of Homer’s Iliad 
(Cambridge, 1686) which may have belonged to Wilkes, as his auto- 
graph and an engraving of his portrait have been bound in, per- 
haps by the Philip Hunt whose autograph also there appears. The 
copy of the Johannes Boschius edition of Petronius’ Satyricon 
(Amestelaedami, 1677) which appeared in the catalogue of the Lon- 
don bookseller, L. Chaundy (about 1925), and a Seneca offered by 
the same bookseller as Wilkes’ own copies were probably the proper- 
ty of the Medmenham fraternity as they both bear the words ‘‘ Med- 
menham Abbey”’ in handwriting. 

That such a library shculd have been the collection of a politician 
is indeed very strange. Many of the more obscure authors would 
not be found in the libraries of most classical scholars today, but in 
Wilkes’ day the great public libraries had not rendered it unneces- 
sary to possess books of minor importance. The choice of works 
shows a wide range of interests and is certainly to the credit of a 
man who found time for his studies in the midst of a busy life. 

In the year 1788 Wilkes published his edition of the poems of 
Catullus. The title-page runs as follows: 
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CAIVS 


VALERIVS 


CATVLLVS. 


RECENSVIT IOHANNES WILKES, ANGLVS. 


LONDINI, 
1788. 


TYPIS IOHANNIS NICHOLS. 


The volume is a small quarto or a large octavo, measuring 6 3/4 x 
8 3/8 inches for the paper, and the printing space 2 3/16 x 5 1/4 
inches. There are 124 pages, the title-page being the first. At the 
bottom of each page, the first few letters of the next page are 
printed immediately under the last few letters of the page, a prac- 
q tice common until the nineteenth century, and the long s common 
in the eighteenth century is used. 

John Nichols (1745-1826), the distinguished publisher, author and 
antiquary, who issued so many important biographical works, among 
them the famous Literary Anecdotes'* was Wilkes’ deputy at the 
time, and he published the Catullus for his superior. Wilkes gave 
away almost the entire edition, of which there were a hundred 
copies printed on paper and three on vellum. The printer ex- 
hibited excellent taste in choosing a simple style rather than the 
elegant form of the usual eighteenth-century book. The copies 


12 Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century: Comprising Biographical 
Memoirs of William Bowyer, Printer, F. 8S. A. ... by John Nichols, F. 8. A. 
Volume IX. London: Printed for the author, by Nichols, Son, and Bentley, 
at Cicero’s Head, Red-Lion Passage, Fleet-Street. 1818. 
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printed on paper are still in excellent condition after more than a 
century, the ink having faded only a trifle, and the paper is with- 
out the discoloration of age. The copies printed on vellum exhibit 
a slight blur in the printing, but this is almost always the case when 
vellum is used. The volume is really one of the finest examples of 
printing in the eighteenth century. 

Nichols asserts that Wilkes was induced to issue the Catullus in 
order to place a copy of it in the library of Count Reviesky, with 
whom ‘‘he frequently dined in company with Henry Swinburne.’”** 
Count Karl Emerich Reviesky, Freiherr von Revisnye (1737-1793), 
the ambassador of the Austrian emperor at the court of St. James, 
‘‘a great friend and admirer of the sciences and very active as a 
writer in many ways, possessed a rich and costly library, which in 
1789 he rented to Lord Spencer for a yearly rent of five hundred 
pounds sterling,’’ and had published two works on Persian poetry, 
an edition of Petronius (Berlin, 1785) and a catalogue of his li- 
brary, a copy of which Wilkes owned at his death. Watson is our 
authority for the statement that Wilkes published the Catullus as 
the result of a wager ‘‘as to producing amusement.’”** The mean- 
ing of this statement is not, however, entirely clear, but it seems 
reasonable to suppose that Wilkes may have wished to publish an 
edition of some ancient classic, and found the leisure to do so only 
in his old age. 

A careful examination of the text reveals the fact that Wilkes 
was in no sense a palaeographer. The edition is without notes of 
any kind, and contains no introduction or preface, nor is any credit 
given to the editor of the text from which Wilkes copied his text. 
Nichols (50) states that Wilkes derived his readings from the edi- 
tion of Vulpius, that is, of Giannantonio Volpi (1686-1766), which 
was published at Padua in 1737, and this statement is corroborated 
by the fact that we find this edition in the second library owned by 
Wilkes. Dibdin,?® following Harwood, pronounced Volpi’s ‘‘in 
every respect, the best edition yet published.’’ In the following 
instances, Wilkes’ text differs from that of Volpi: 


13 Bleackley, 386. See von Wurzbach: Biographisches Lexikon des Kaiser- 
thums Oesterreich (Wien, 1873), XXV, 394, for Count Reviesky. 

14 Watson, 106. 

15 An Introduction to the Knowledge of rare and valuable editions of the 


7” by Thomas Frognall Dibdin, A. B., second edition (London, 1804), 
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(Wilkes) (Volpi) 
i, 9 6 patroa virgo 0 patroa virgo 
8 hoe libelli et hoe libelli & 
ii, 3 appetenti adpetenti 
iv, 7 insulave insulave 
11 sylva silva 
20 pedem : pedem. 
viii, 14 cum quom 
ix, 5 nuncil nuntii 
10 O quantum O, quantum 
xi, 14 coelitum caelitum 
15 nunciate nuntiate 
xiv, 14 Misti Misti 
23 Secli Saecli 
xv, 28 Paecicabo Paedicabo 
xvii, 19 Liguri Liguri 
xxxi, 1 Peninsularum Paeninsularum 
Ixxxi, 3 eripere est noli eripere ei noli 


Modern usage is against Wilkes in all of the cases where the 
variation is merely one of spelling: sylva for silva, ete., except in 
the single case of cum for quom. Wilkes’ readings appetenti and 
Tam gratum mihi are also less to be preferred than Volpi’s versions, 
and in the last instance it is possible that Wilkes did not under- 
stand the fact that the words gratum est become in metre gratumst. 
The practice of using accents to indicate long syllables has since 
been abandoned by scholars, though Wilkes is no more given to 
this than Volpi. The adoption of et for & is, of course, decidedly 
preferable, though in many cases Wilkes merely copies Volpi’s ¢. 
The word Paecicabo and the phrase eripere est noli are both clearly 
misprints, while the other changes are unimportant. 

Wilkes follows Volpi in accepting the poems: xviii Hunc lucum 
tibt dedico, xix Hunc ego, juvenes, locum, and xx Ego, haec ego arte 
fabricata rustica, which are now considered spurious. They also 
print carmina lix and lv together, and so produce a discrepancy in 
the numbering thereafter. 

It will be clear from this analysis that the text of Wilkes can lay 
claim to no originality, being hardly an improvement on Volpi in 
the few changes it exhibits, which occur, it will be noted, with one 
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exception,’® in the first thirty-one carmina, i.e., in the first third of 
the volume. It therefore becomes probable that Wilkes started out 
to introduce numerous changes in his text, but that he wearied in 
well-doing and borrowed the last two-thirds of the text from Volpi 
without change. The complete absence of any supplementary ma- 
terial, in which Volpi’s edition is exceedingly rich, is another dis- 
advantage in Wilkes’ work. 

Among those who took the trouble to write Wilkes notes’ of 
thanks for his gift were William Pitt (1759-1806), Prime Minister 
and, in Sandys’ opinion,’’* perfectly accomplished in classical 
literature, both Latin and Greek’’; Sir Joseph Banks (1743-1820), 
naturalist and president of the Royal Society, William Seward 
(1747-1799), English man of letters; and Joseph Warton (1722- 
1800), eritie and poet, who published a Latin-English edition of 
Vergil in 1753, but whose ‘‘scholarship was far from perfect.’’?® His 
opinion was that the Catullus was ‘‘the most elegant edition of 
Catullus I ever saw.’’° Edward Baldwyn (1746-1817), ‘‘formerly 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford,’’ the author of various writ- 
ings on religious subjects, wrote to Wilkes asking him to lend a copy 
of the Catullus for a few weeks, as he was editing a text of the same 
author himself. We have no information as to whether Wilkes 
complied with the request or not. In any case, I have been unable 
to locate either a copy of Baldwyn’s edition of Catullus, or any 
other reference to it. The Rev. Clayton Mordaunt Cracherode 
(1730-1799), a book and print collector as eccentric as his name, 
received a copy of the Catullus, which is now in the British Museum 
with Cracherode’s other books. It bears on a fly-leaf the words 
‘July 16. 1788. The Reverend Clayton Cracherode &e. &e. With 
Mr. Wilkes’s Compliments.’’ The handwriting is not Wilkes’, and 
so may be Cracherode’s. The latter is not listed among those who. 
acknowledged the receipt of the Catullus in writing, either by 
Nichols or by the anonymous editor of the Correspondence. 

Nichols helped the edition along by a notice printed in his jour- 
nal, The Gentleman’s Magazine, IX, 917, beginning with the flatter- 


16 This exception is a misprint. 

17 Correspondance, IV, 219. 

18 4 History of Classical Scholarship (Cambridge, 1908), II, 434. 

19 The judgment of Sidney Lee, Dictionary of National Biography. This is 
my source for the other biographical material. 

20 Nichols, 467. 
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ing words, ‘‘There are few men whose character will be more 
astonishing to posterity than the editor of this little volume.’’ A 
writer in The Morning Post for Saturday, August 23, 1788, p. 2, is 
not so flattering to Wilkes. ‘‘The public have been led into a mis- 
take respecting the late excellent product of Mr. Wilkes’s literary 
leisure. This gentleman has not, as has been supposed, brought 
forth a translation of Catullus, but a correct edition of the original 
text. While the genius and the critic must look with satisfaction 
on such an appropriation of talents and attainments, so eminent as 
those of Mr. Wilkes, the politician and the patriot may perhaps 
regret that they were not thus applied in an earlier period, when 
the cause of literature and philosophy might have been aided by 
those active and enlightened faculties, which were but ill employed 
in exciting popular combustions, and promoting the ends of factious 
discontent.”’ 

It is extremely interesting to note that the fact that Wilkes chose 
Catullus for his author surprised his contemporaries. ‘‘Catullus 
was not one of the most eminent of the Latin poets,’’ says Almon, 
thereby giving a judgment that posterity has reversed. He con- 
tinues that “‘he was a favourite of Mr. Wilkes. There was a kind 
of coincidence between them, which probably gave rise to his par- 
tiality ; for it can searcely be supposed that the merit of Catullus, 
as a poet, was sufficient to gain the high esteem of Mr. Wilkes’s 
admired talents and improved taste.’’ He then lists as points of 
similarity between Wilkes and Catullus their indigence, their lack 
of great and liberal patrons, their excellence ‘‘in a species of wit 
that was not very delicate,’’ and their championship of liberty.” 
Mr. Postgate** goes too far, in my opinion, in rejecting this com- 
parison as being based on an ‘‘imagined similarity in the tempestu- 
ous careers of the two men.’’ 

Watson** long ago pointed out the misprints of paecicabo and 
seclum, and he noted the absence of a numeral in the margin, so 
the judgment of the admiring Almon* ‘‘that Mr. Wilkes’ Catullus 
is immaculate. Not a word is misspelt, not a stop misplaced or 
omitted,’’ can hardly be accepted, but Watson is too hard on 
Wilkes when he says that ‘‘his literary qualifications have been 


21 Correspondence, IV, 218-219. 

22 Postgate, 265. 

23 Watson, 106 Seclum is perhaps not a misprint. 
24 See Postgate, 265. 
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extolled beyond their desert. He has been called a good classical 
scholar; but his reading in Latin was not extensive and his knowl- 
edge of Greek was evidently slight. His editorship of Catullus 
and Theophrastus was merely nominal; such commendations as the 
volumes merit belong to the printer.’’> The main value of the 
edition is the fine typography, but few layman could get out an 
edition with so few blunders. 

Brunet informs us that in his time the value of the copies printed 
on paper was ‘‘de 6 é 8 fr.’’ and that the three copies on vellum 
sold for £7/9/8, £8/5/-, and £10/15/-. A copy was offered for sale 
by an English bookseller in the spring of 1930 for £2/2/- and im- 
mediately sold at that price. 

Two years after the publication of the Catullus, Wilkes gave to 
the world his edition of the Characters of Theophrastus. As before, 
John Nichols was the printer, the edition was limited to 103 copies, 
three on vellum, the others on paper, and the whole edition was 
given away. The size of the book is again small quarto, the paper 
measuring 6 3/4 x 8 7/16 inches, and the printing space 3 7/16 x 
5 1/2 inches. The pages are not numbered, but counting the title- 
page as the first, there are eighty-four in all. The title-page is as 
follows: 


XAPAKTHPE® 
HOIKOIL. 


IOHANNES WILKES, ANGLVS, RECENSVIT 


LONDINI: 
M DCC XC, 


TYPIS IOHANNIS NICHOLS 


This is the first complete edition of the Characters to be published 
anywhere, an unusual distinction for a classical work, published in 
the eighteenth century, to have. It happens that Giovanni Cristo- 


25 Watson, 113. 
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foro Amaduzzi (1742-1792), a professor of Greek in Rome, pub- 
lished in the year 1786 two entirely new Characters from a MS in 
the Vatican library, but did not at the same time publish the 
previously known twenty-eight Characters. Wilkes was clever 
enough to include Amaduzzi’s text with his own, and so his edition 
is superior to those of two other scholars who were issuing the same 
text about the same time. Johann Friedrich Leonhard Menzel pub- 
lished his edition three years after Amaduzzi and one year before 
Wilkes, but he does not include the new chapters. Death inter- 
vened to prevent Johann P. Siebenkees from publishing the colla- 
tions of chapters 15-30 which he had made from the Vatican MS 
for his Anecdota Graeca, later edited and published in 1798 by 
Johann Adam Goez as Anecdota Graeca e Praestantissimis Itali- 
carum Bibliothecarum Codicibus.*® Siebenkees did not have the 
intention of publishing the work complete, but Menzel aimed to 
give a complete text. 

On what would have been page 75, had the pages been numbered, 
the following secondary title-page is printed: 


THEOPHRASTI 
CAPITA DVO 
HACTENVS ANECDOTA 
QUAE 
EX COD. MS. VATICANO SECVLI XI. 
EDIDIT 
IOHANNES CHRISTOPHORVS AMADVTIVS 


Wilkes, it will be seen, gives more credit to the editor from whom 
he gained the two final chapters than he did to the editor who sup- 
plied the entire text, this editor being unmentioned. Then follow 
the two new chapters, and on the last page there is a long quota- 
tion from La Bruyére: Discours sur Théophraste, Edition de 
Paris, 1765, a copy of which Wilkes owned, which begins with the 
words ‘‘CET ouvrage—est un reste précieux de ]’Antiquité.’’ As 
in the case of the Catullus, there are no introduction, no annota- 
tions and no apparatus criticus. 

Both Dibdin®’ and Brunet state that the text used by Wilkes is 


26 See The Characters of Theophrastus. An English Translation [with and] 
from a revised text with introduction and notes by R. C. Jebb, a new edition 
edited by J. E. Sandys. (London, MacMillan, 1909), p. 166. 
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that of Johann Friedrich Fischer (1726-1799) who, Jebb and 
Sandys say, ‘‘founds his edition on the majority of inferior MSS, 
forsaking the two Paris MSS of which Needham had recognized the 
importance.’’ Fischer published his edition at Coburg in 1763. 
It does not appear in either of the sale-catalogues of Wilkes’ li- 
brary, a fact which lead me to question the statements of Dibdin 
and Brunet. In order to make sure of Wilkes’ source, I have made 
a collation of his text with the following editions: Casaubon (Ley- 
den, 1617), Fischer (Coburg, 1763), Heinsius (Leyden, 1613), 
Needham (Cambridge, 1713) and Simpson (London, 1744), using 
the Jebb-Sandys text as a modern standard. This collation was 
limited to the IIPOOIMION and the first two chapters: IIEPI 
EIPONEIA® and ITEPI KOAAKEIAY as they stand in the MSS 
and in Wilkes’ edition. The results of this collation soon showed 
that Wilkes had not used Fischer’s text at all, but that in the main 
he followed Simpson, occasionally giving readings which he got 
from some other text which he owned. Not all these texts are at 
present available to me, and I cannot determine absolutely which 
text he used. It is entirely possible that he copied some other edi- 
tion which I have not been able to discover. This would explain 
how an editor who merely transcribed a Latin author from a 
previous editor, seems to have published independent readings of a 
Greek author.”® 

In the three chapters collated, Wilkes is undoubtedly in error in 
four distinct instances: tuaw?® for tumq for deEyer; 
motevns for motevys, all apparently merely misprints, i.e., the 
omission of iota subscript, which Wilkes normally uses, even though 
he consistently omits breathings and accents, while the fourth case 
of error is in the phrase eat tov ye.gov. Here the word yevgov is in its 
neuter form and should have been preceded by the neuter article to 
instead of the masculine article tov, or the error might have been 
eliminated equally well by the use of the masculine form of the 
noun in the accusative case, yeoova. Jebb and Sandys solve the 
problem by omitting the article altogether. 

He differs from F, which he is supposed to be following, agreeing 


27 Dibdin, fourth edition, II 503. Brunet, III, 798. Jebb-Sandys, 165. 
Sandys does not mention this edition in his History of Classical Scholarship. 

28In the following passage, C stands for Casaubon, F is Fischer, H is 
Heinsius, N is Needham, S is Simpson, J-S is Jebb-Sandys, and W is Wilkes. 

289In quoting Wilkes’ text, I omit accents and breathings, following his 
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with one or more of the other editors, in twenty cases: agreeing 
with CHS, omission of the word yag; omission of xat and in the 
form of the following words: tovs vious, nvdoxumetc, 
dvotv, and in the use of the preposition ets for the preposition moos 
in the phrase xg0s o¢; agreeing with CH, using the variant reading 
Tagaxemevos; agreeing with CS in the word oxeweodat instead of 
the géoxéqtai of F, or the oxéwaotat of H; agreeing with HS, in the 
phrase ext tov yetoov (with the exception of the above-mentioned 
error) and in the four words, BovAeveotat, paoxet, xaimeQ, and ettis 
agreeing with CS, in inserting the word pxgov; agreeing with H, 
in the order of the words in the phrase tovto . . . aAyny, and the 
word vaeoedeunv against the ‘uxedéunv of CFN and the ‘uaeodéunv 
of S; and agreeing with S alone in inserting the word xa in the 
phrase ovtws xat tov in the form of the word emonun- 
vaodat; in the use of the word wuyows instead of atxows and in one 
instance agreeing with the punctuation of S rather than F. 

It is true that in two places W agrees with F and differs from S 
and other texts. In the phrase oxws 5e, W agrees with CFH but 
not with the ‘onws 5’j of S. Again, in the phrase xAnv oot F is 
followed, while CHS are rejected, the form rejected being a late 
Greek form not recognized in classical Greek. 

In five instances, Wilkes has a reading which is not found in any 
of the earlier editions collated. In the first sentence of the Proe- 
mium, Wilkes uses ov for ovis. A plausible explanation of the dif- 
ference may be found in the fact that the syllable -5¢ would seem 
to be repeated, as the whole phrase reads tows d€ ov xavoopat 
Bavuatwv, and an editor with an ear for the better sound might 
consider the -d¢ in ovde unnecessary and undesirable. In the second 
sentence of the first chapter, HEPI EIPQNEIAS, Wilkes uses the 
present indicative, efede. in preference to the present infinitive, 
é$éhew found in all other editors consulted. This may be explained 
by the theory that Wilkes did not understand the verb eii with the 
word ows, and so failed to see the need for the infinitive at this 
point. In another instance, FH read xa?’ éavtot which is probably 
the MS reading, but is considered less preferable than xad’ Eavtdv 
in the accusative which CS have. Wilkes differs from CS merely 
in giving the plural form xa?’ eavtovs. At another point, we find 
Wilkes’ reading xa Aeyew eavtov etegov yeyovevat, differing from 
CFHS. Jebb calls this ‘‘a hopeless passage’’ and gives Ast, whose 
edition appeared at Leipzig in 1816, twenty-six years after Wilkes’ 
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edition, the credit for suggesting the very reading that Wilkes has. 
To be sure, he says ‘‘this is worse than the vulgate itself,’’ but 
Wilkes deserves the credit, not Ast, for an attempt to emend the 
difficulties of the passage.*®° In the second chapter, HEPI 
KOAAKEIAS, Wilkes once more differs from the texts of CFHS 
in the phrase ai meguxemevos ete: although here he follows the 
variant reading of CH, which they give in the margin. Jebb** 
again gives the credit for this emendation to Ast, who is followed 
by Foss and Wilamowitz, although the credit really belongs to 
Heinsius whose text appeared in 1613. 

Let us now examine the twenty-ninth and thirtieth chapters of 
the Characters which here appear for the first time in the complete 
text. Wilkes copies both chapters verbatim from Amaduzzi’s edi- 
tion, with the following minor changes: In the word xgooxadnpevos, 
Amaduzzi’s printer has wrongly used a final sigma, ¢, for the inci- 
dental, thus: sagosxatnuevos, and Wilkes corrects this error. In 
two other instances, Wilkes inserts a comma, where Amaduzzi has 
used none, and Wilkes writes uyntav as one word instead of the dis- 
connected form used by Amaduzzi. These changes, however, are 
negligible. 

In another respect the text of Wilkes’ edition differs from all 
others, both before and after it. Wilkes uniformly omits all breath- 
ings, rough or smooth, and all accents, but he does use the iota 
subscript. In omitting the breathings** he was acting on the advice 
of the Rev. William Holwell (1726-1798), editor of Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus and of Homer, and the compiler of a mythological 
dictionary, who wrote to Wilkes at the suggestion of Dr. Tomson 
of Kensington on October 24, 1789 in regard to the proposed edition 
of the Characters. Nevertheless, in omitting the breathings Wilkes 
was committing an error equal to misspelling. Mr. Postgate*®* is 
willing to admit the justice of this criticism but he attempts to 
defend Wilkes’ omission of the accents on the ground that they are 
not classical Greek, but Alexandrian, and that they are of no use 
in assisting modern scholars to pronounce the words. Granted that 
the accents do not assist the person who recites Greek poetry aloud, 
they are of very great assistance in pronouncing prose. Wilkes was 


30 Jebb-Sandys, 177. 
31 Ibid., 173. 

32 Nichols, 468-469. 
33 Postgate, 265. 
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rebuked by his friend, Count Reviesky, for omitting the accents. His 
answer was that he would be glad to print a single copy for the 
count’s library with the accents, if the count would find some one 
who could first insert them, and afterwards correct them. This was 
mere talk, au effort to turn aside the really just criticism of the 
count. Wilkes, had he not been too lazy, might have copied the ac- 
cents from any of the editions upon which he based his text. It is 
not outside the bonds of possibility that, had he used accents and 
breathings, his text would have been received favourably by schol- 
ars. 

As in the ease of the Catullus, Wilkes gave away almost the en- 
tire edition of the Characters, and again we find a certain number 
of acknowledgements preserved for us by Nichols** and by Almon, 
the editor of the Correspondence.*®> The Rev. Mr. Cracherode a 
second time received a copy and he acknowledged it this time in 
writing a note to Wilkes. Sir Joseph Banks once more acknowledged 
his copy also, and reports that the library of the University of 
Goéttingen had applied to him for copies of both works. Wilkes’ 
very good friend, Warren Hastings (1732-1818) writes to acknowl- 
edge receipt of a copy, as do also Sir Joshua Reynolds (1723-1792), 
the painter, Sir John Thorold, and George John, Earl of Spencer 
(1758-1834), whose very fine library (the same library which he had 
rented from Count Reviesky in all probability) now forms the 
nucleus of the John Rylands Library in Manchester. Sylvester 
Douglas, Baron Glenbervie (1746-1817), who had been a student at 
Leyden to which he went after distinguishing himself in classies and 
science at the University of Aberdeen, wrote asking for copies, as 
he had tried in vain to purchase them. The Hon. Thomas Grenville 
(1755-1846), a great book-collector whose library is now in the 
British Museum, owned one of the copies on vellum, bound in red 
morocco with gold letters and trimmings. Whether Wilkes person- 
ally presented copies of his works to King George III or not ean 
not be determined, but in any case it is certain that His Majesty 
owned copies, since the British Museum possesses copies bearing 
the royal arms. They are both on paper. Lord Mansfield (1733- 
1821), who had presided in Wilkes’ trial, and who was sufficiently 
grounded in the ancient authors to quote Latin neatly in order to 


34 Nichols, 468-670. 
35 Correspondence, IV, 218-238. 
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win a case, received a copy, and acknowledged it. The note of ac- 
knowledgment has been thought ironical. Under date of Caen 
Wood, June 3, 1790, his lordship wrote, ‘‘Lord Mansfield returns 
many thanks to Mr. Wilkes for his Theophrastus, and congratulates 
him upon his excellent amusement. Theophrastus drew so admir- 
ably from nature, that his characters live throughout all times, and 
in every country.’’ 

The great classical scholar, Richard Porson (1759-1808), once 
gave his opinion of the Theophrastus. ‘At a book-sale, the auc- 
tioneer having put up Wilkes’ edition of Theophrastus, and praised 
it highly, Porson exclaimed, ‘‘Pooh, pooh, it is like its editor,—of 
no character.’°* Porson’s mind was obviously prejudiced against 
Wilkes, and his opinion is entitled to the same amount of credit as 
the auctioneer’s, who was also prejudiced. In any case, the anony- 
mous writer of the introduction to the Letters came nearer to the 
truth when he wrote that ‘‘. . . in the opinion of a friend, upon 
whose judgment I can rely more safely than upon my own, it dis- 
plays a much greater portion of critical skill than, from its unostenta- 
tious form ... it appears to lay claim to.’’**7 We need not pay much 
attention to the statements found in The Great Conspiracy**® that 
‘“‘he [Wilkes] was then famed for his knowledge of the classics, and 
edited Tibullus and Catullus with notes. He also subsequently 
translated Theophrastus and Anacreon.’’ They are a combination 
of inaccuracy and imagination. 

The Characters received the same sort of notice at the hands of 
Nichols in The Gentleman’s Magazine, IX, 1013, and with no great- 
er display of critical judgment. 

If Wilkes’ contemporaries found it strange that he should edit 
Catullus, none thought Theophrastus’ Characters an odd choice. 
Yet modern readers may be a bit surprised. There are to be sure 
passages in the Characters which Sir Richard Claverhouse Jebb, 
writing in the middle of the nineteenth century, thought well omit- 
ted, but these are comparatively harmless, and probably were not 


36 See Recollections of the Table-Talk of Samuel Rogers. To which is added 
Porsoniana. (London, third edition, 1856), p. 333. 

37 Letters, I, 158. 

38 The Great Conspiracy ... with Biographical Sketches of J. B. Booth and 
John Wilkes, and the Life and Extraordinary adventures of John H. Suratt, 
the Conspirator. (Philadelphia, 1866). Wilkes’ life seems to be there in- 
cluded because of the similarity between his name and that of the assassin of 
Lincoln, who was a distant relative. 
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sufficiently spicy for Wilkes’ jaded taste. Moreover, in the words 
of Jebb, ‘‘the text is corrupt, and has long been a field for the in- 
genuity of critics. It is thickly studded with passages on which 
hardly two commentators agree; and there is no edition with which 
I am acquainted in which the editor has not adopted several of his 
own conjectures.’*® It is therefore doubly surprising that an 
amateur should have attempted so difficult a task. 

Although the Catullus and the Characters represent all of the 
classical publications which Wilkes himself published, there is 
abundant evidence that, from 1790 to the time of his death in 1797, 
he was engaged in working on a translation of the odes of the poet 
Anacreon. Under date of July 22, 1796, Wilkes writes to his daugh- 
ter, ‘‘The good Doctor [Joseph Warton?] was so kind as to bring 
me a present of an elegant translation in Italian verse of Anacreon 
by Corsini, and he presses much, but unsuccessfully a certain Eng- 
lish translation of that gay Greek, to be sent to a private press.’’*° 
Under date of August 7, 1791, he had written to her, ‘‘I wish 
Anacreon may add to your entertainments.’’** This was after the 
publication of the Characters, but not long after; and it is reason- 


able to suppose that once he had finished with the Theophrastus, | 


his active mind turned to some other author. . . But there is evi- 
dence to indicate that even earlier his interest in the odes of Ana- 
ereon had commenced. On July 19, 1790, more than a year before, 
he had written to Miss Wilkes, ‘‘I have not a workman on the 
premises, and generally dine alone: tant mieux pour le vieur et 
gai Anacreon, et pour les deux drames, de Hipparchus, et de Jules 
Caesar [sic].’’ This would seem to indicate that Wilkes was work- 
ing on something which concerned Anacreon and on two plays, the 
subjects for which were, it should be noticed in view of Wilkes’ 
own political views, the two most famous tyrannicides in Greek and 
Roman story. When a silver cup had been voted him by the corpo- 
ration of London on January 24, 1772, in return for his defense of 
freedom in the case of the printers, he chose to have a representa- 
tion of Caesar’s death engraved on the side of the cup.*? Almon 
apparently has no source of information other than Letters, lxxiii, 


39 Jebb-Sandys, vi. 
40 Letters, IV, no. Ixxiii, p. 201. The work in question was Anacreonte 
Poeta Greco Tradotto in verso Toscano, da Bartolommeo Corsini (Parigi, 1672). 


41 Letters, IV, no. xxxv, p. 98. 
42 Correspondence, V, 63-64. 
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quoted above, although he was personally acquainted with Wilkes 
and his daughter. According to Nichols,** who was present with 
Warton at a dinner in Grosvenor Square in January, 1792, Wilkes 
‘“nroduced some specimens of his version of Anacreon.’’ He later 
informs us that it was the intention of Miss Wilkes to publish the 
Anacreontic versions, the introduction to the history of England, 
and Wilkes’ speeches at Guildhall, in one volume, but that she had 
been unable to find anyone who could write a memoir of Wilkes’ 
life for the preface.** Wilkes might have translated all of Anacreon 
without this amount of material being too much for one volume; as 
it is, there is not much left of Anacreon’s work. Almon, who writes 
after the death of Miss Wilkes, says that the MS of the translations 
of Anacreon was not found among the papers.*® Miss Wilkes may 
easily have destroyed it before her death. In any case, Nichols’ 
testimony is the more valuable, as he had definite connections with 
both of the Wilkes in their lifetimes. 

The anonymous writer of the life prefixed to the Letters, also 
writing after Miss Wilkes’ death, says that Wilkes ‘‘edited several 
writers, Busbequius, and others of the middle ages.’’** Ogier Ghis- 
lain de Busbeeq (1522-1592) was French ambassador to the court 
of Turkey, and wrote in Latin an account of his travels in that 
country. In the British Museum there is but one copy of this work, 
an English translation, printed at Glasgow for Robert Urie in 1761. 
_ When this third edition was published Wilkes was but thirty-four 
years of age, so that it is unlikely that he was the translator. It 
may be that in the statements regarding Wilkes’ edition of Bus- 
bequius, we have a kernel of truth. Wilkes may have mentioned 
to some one the desire of editing the writer, and from this remark 
grew the story of the edition. 

Throughout the Autobiography and the two collections of letters, 
we find seattered references to the ancient writers, and frequent 
quotations. Vergil is the author most frequently quoted: seven 
times, Eclogues I, 31; V, 38-39 ;*7 Georgics I, 2; II, 149, 173, 224; 
Aeneid VIII, 321-322,** always correctly except for Eclogues, I, 31, 


43 Tbid., I, 159. 

44 Nichols, 473, 377. 

45 Corespondence, I, xii. 
46 Letters, I, 45. 

47 Autobiography, 38 ff. 
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where the word me in the phrase dum me Galatea tenebat is omit- 
ted. Four times Wilkes quotes Cicero, each time not very ac- 
eurately: Philippic II, ii, 12;*° Epistulae ad Atticum IV, 6, 1;°° 
and ad Familiares, VII, 3, 4;°! and also in one quotation which I am 
unable to locate in any of Cicero’s writings, but which is probably 
a compilation of several phrases. After describing his despondency 
at the death of his friend, Charles Churchill (1731-1764), he says 
‘‘at last the three great remedies, mention’d by Cicero, came to his 
aid, necessitas ipsa, dies longa, et satietas doloris.’”** The phrase 
necessitas ipsa occurs in another context in the Oratio pro S. Roscio 
Amerino §123, but the other phrases I have not been able to find in 
Cicero’s writings. Horace is next in number of quotations, being 
found three times: Ars Poetica 148 ;°? Sermones I, 2, 116;°* and 
Epodae II, 9,°* and always accurately quoted. Theocritus appears 
twice, neither time accurately quoted: Idyllae I, 141,°* and II, 140, 
141, 143.°° Appearing once each are Tacitus: Annales I, 1% 
(slightly changed) ; Ovid, Ars Amatoria II, 459;°7 and two lines 
from the eighteenth book of Pope’s translation of the Odyssey. 
It is interesting to note Wilkes’ appreciation of Plutarch. ‘‘Plut- 
arch has done infinite service to mankind by recording all the 
great and spirited actions and sayings of those true patriots, in 
whom the ruling passion was the love of their country, and we love 
the men as much in the private, as we venerate them in the public 
walk of life. He and Homer are the heralds of antient [sic] virtue. 
I wish my countrymen had a Plutarch. I prefer Plutarch to Sue- 
tonius. He brings me better and more intimately acquainted, with 
his characters, and never descends to the trifling minutiae of the 
Roman biographer. Every reader is disgusted when he is told of 
Domitian, that he had digitos (pedum) restrictiores. To consign 
to posterity so insignificant a particular demonstrate [sic] a total 
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want of judgment as well as taste. I will take warning from such 
an example.’’*® 

From what we have seen, we can well believe the statement of 
Almon that ‘‘of all the Latin writers, he was most attached to 
Cicero and Virgil. Tacitus he preferred to Livy, but with no en- 
thusiasm for either.’**° He himself once wrote that there ‘‘is 
searcely anything in the Roman classics superior to the following 
passage of Milton: ‘Eam animi magnitudinem vobis, O cives! in- 
jecit Deus, ut devictum armis vestris & dedititium regem judicio 
inclyto judicare, condemnatum punire, primi mortalium non dubi- 
taretis. Post hoe facinus tam illustre, nihil non magnum atque 
excelsum & cogitare & facere debetis; amore libertatis, religionis, 
justitae, honestatis, patriae denique charitate accensos, tyrannum 
puniisse.’ Joannis Miltoni, Angli, pro Populo Anglicano defensio. 
Cicero’s words relative to the death of Caesar, may in good measure 
be applied to the second of Stuarts, Charles I. Milton, in another 
place, says that he was IPSO NERONE NERONIOR.’”* ‘‘It was 
the favourite maxim of Brutus, that those who live in defiance of 
the laws, and cannot be brought to trial, ought to be taken off with- 
out a trial. He therefore first planned, executed, and justified the 
death of Caesar.’’ ‘‘Liberty was the direct, avowed principle of 
the English at the Revolution, as much as of the Romans at the 
expulsion of the whole family of the Tarquins.’’** At one time, 
Wilkes defended his friend, Warren Hastings, from the charge of 
being like the Verres whom Cicero prosecuted for misdemeanours 
while a colonial governor in Sicily, and demonstrated his thorough 
knowledge of the case. 

Robert Edward Worsley (born 1775—died before 1805), son of 
Sir Richard Worsley (1751-1805), antiquary and traveller, received 
from Wilkes who thought him ‘‘a very handsome and promising 
youth of thirteen,’’ the gift of a ‘‘beautiful Elzevir Ovid,’’ when 
his father presented him to Wilkes in 1788. The boy had been read- 
ing Vergil and Ovid, and this was why Ovid was chosen as the sub- 
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ject of the gift. Wilkes evidently though Catullus unsuitable read- 
ing for such a young boy. 

In June, 1786, Wilkes attended the sale of the famous Portland 
collection, but he writes © his daughter that he bought nothing. 

The anonymous writer of the life which precedes the Letters 
tells us that Wilkes ‘‘had a just love of Attie simplicity; and de- 
lighted to gratify that love by the composition of inscriptive memo- 
rials. His villa in the Isle of Wright . . . was adorned with sev- 
eral of these.’ One of these inscriptions is as follows: 


FORTVNAE REDVCI 


ET 


CIVITATI LONDINENSI 


P. 


JOHANNES WILKES, QVAESTOR 


1789 


Wilkes erected a memorial tablet to John Smart, his gardener, who 
died November 16, 1754, and on it quoted a line of Vergil (Eclogue 
X, 13).°* He wrote Churchill’s epitaph in Latin also: 


CAROLO CHURCHILL 


DIVINO POETAE 


AMICO JUCUNDO 


CIVI OPTIME DE PATRIA MERITO®# 


When Wilkes visited Lynn in 1771, he was presented with a 


64 Letters, III, no. lxii, p. 263. 
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poem, bound in morocco, with the following inscription in gold let- 
ters on the cover: 


VIRO PRAENOBILI; 
NON PROAVIS, NON TITVLIS, NON INSIGNIS 
SED VIRTVTI; 
JOHANNI WILKES, ARMIGERO: 
QVI METV SERVITVTIS LIBERAVIT 
CIVES BRITANNOS; 
QVI PATRIAE LIBERTATEM VINDICAVIT 
QVI REIPVBLICAE RESTITVIT REM: 
PATRI PATRIAE: 
CORONAM HANC APOLLO 
LENNAE, XVI. CAL. MART. 
M. DCC. LXXI.69 


Among the poems collected in the first volume of the Letters is 
the following Latin verse, a composition of Wilkes: 


Infamiae Sacrum 
Hic situs est 
Robertus Walpole, Comes Orfordiae, 

Qui summo cum consilio, et nefainda improbitate, 
Patriam in maximo habens odio, et ab e& jure 
exosus, 

Dea Corruptela fisus 
(Numen quod unicum coluit) 
Servitutem firmissimam, et mores pessimos, 
Omnigena expulsa pietate 
Pro virili instituere conatus est. 

Talem vixisse, et senem mori, ne mireris, lector: 
Socios maximos habuit, 

Fratrem Horatium, Ducem Novocastrensem, 
Et omnes reipublicae hostes, 

Privatos etiam, et publicos: 

Nefas est addere, 

Caesarem etiam et Senatum.7° 


The verse of this ‘‘poem’’ is exceedingly free, but the composition 
as a whole is a good example of the type of sepulchral Latin com- 
mon in the eighteenth century, while the sentiments express great 
vituperation. 
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It will be recalled by those familiar with the main facts of Wilkes’ 
life that during his young manhood he was a member of the in- 
famous fraternity of the so-called ‘‘Medmenham Monks.’’ This 
was a group of profligate youths belonging to the upper classes of 
society, among them the son of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Thomas Potter (1718-1759), who formed a brotherhood of license 
and irreverence with headquarters at Medmenham Abbey, a former 
Cistercian Convent, which the leader, Sir Francis Dashwood, after- 
wards Lord Le Despencer (1708-1781), purchased and furnished 
for the order. It is not the purpose of this paper to chronicle any 
of the events which took place at Medmenham. Suffice it to say 
that everywhere throughout the abbey, according to the accounts 
which leaked out, there were many reminiscences of classical civili- 
zation and languages. At each end of the hall was aSfatute,dne of 
Harpocrates, as usual enjoining silence upon the men, and the other 
of Angerona, the Roman goddess of silence, equally commanding 
the women to preserve the secrets of the order.” 

For the members of this group, twelve in number, there was 
printed at Wilkes’ private press, an edition of twelve copies of what 
purported to be An Essay on Woman, parodying Pope’s Essay on 
Man, and exceedingly obscene in character. This was never formal- 
ly published, but the printer unfortunately struck off a copy for 
himself, and so, in later days when Wilkes was very unpopular with 
His Majesty’s government because of his political views, the govern- 
ment, by suborning the printer, was able to produce a copy of the 
pamphlet which was publicly read at a session of the House of 
Lords. The ‘‘essay’’ was accompanied by supposedly learned notes, 
pretending to be by several hands, two of them imaginary and the 
third by Bishop Warburton. These notes so enraged the bishop and 
others that Wilkes was expelled from the House of Commons. It is 
not definitely known whether Wilkes or Potter wrote the poem, 
but the consensus of opinion among authorities on the period is that 
Wilkes is at least responsible for the notes. While they are of a 
revolting nature, most of them possess the wit which Wilkes dis- 
played elsewhere as well, and few of them could have been written 
by one not expert in the classical languages. 

In 1764-1765, Wilkes made a tour of the continent, during the 
period when he was a fugitive from the sort of injustice which he 
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knew he might have received at the hands of the English courts, 
and he then visited France and Italy. The climate of the latter 
particularly pleased him, as it has pleased countless other English- 
men, before and since, and he speaks of the ver perpetuum™ and 
the alienis mensibus aestas of Vergil’s description. He found the 
Via Appia a most uncomfortable road on which to travel, and he 
compares Italian roads in general unfavorably with the French 
roads which he knew.* Among interesting experiences which were 
his during the tour, none can inte:st the modern reader more, per- 
haps, than his meeting with the Abbé J. J. Winckelmann (1717- 
1768), then prefect of antiquities for the Pope. Wilkes found him 
‘‘a gentleman of exquisite taste as well’* as sound learning,’’ and 
the abbé ‘‘favour’d Mr. Wilkes frequently with his company, and 
attended him to the wonders of Roma antica et moderna [sic].’’"® 
Wilkes enjoyed the favor and privilege of a tour around the city 
under the archaeologist’s direction and the latter often came to 
dine with Wilkes and the fair Gertrude Corradini whom Wilkes 
called the ‘‘ Aurelia Orestilla of antiquity,’’ afterwards conversing 
with Corradini’s mother who was as uninteresting as she was ugly, 
so we are told. Under date of May 21, 1765, Wilkes writes to his 
friend Cotes from Naples that ‘‘Winckelmann . . . has sent me an 
antique sepulchral urn of alabaster. I have inscribed it to my dear 
Churehill.’”, When Winckelmann and Wilkes were friends, the 
former was in the course of publishing his monumental Geschichte 
der Kunst des Alterthums, but Wilkes apparently never owned a 
copy of this work. He did, however, possess at his death a copy of 
Winckelmann’s Lettres Familiéres et sur Herculaneum, in eight 
volumes, published (Amsterdam and Paris, 1781-1783) after 
Winckelmann’s tragic death in 1768. 

An interesting detail of the Autobiography is that when Wilkes 
finds the English language failing him in his efforts to describe cer- 
tain of his experiences, particularly the beauty of the fair Cor- 
radini, he falls back on Latin and Greek, and quotes apt passages 
from his reading in the classics. 

Gregory publishes a curious, exaggerated, and wholly comical 
eulogy of Wilkes which appeared in 1773, in several editions. 


72 The ver adsidwum of Vergil. 

73 Autobiography, 34. 

74T have here slightly altered the text to avoid a bad error. 
75 Autobiography, 37. 
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‘*Now he being, as Plato says, what a scholar ought not to be, dis- 
posed to all manner of learning and neglected of no parts, culti- 
vated besides his other studies an early taste for poetry, and with 
much wonderful success that in one production at least in point of 
sentiment he is supposed to have equalled, if not excelled, both a 
Rochester and an Aristotle.’’** There is no need to point out the 
obvious errors of this nonsense. 

While Wilkes has no claim to rank among the great scholars of 
the eighteenth century in England such as Richard Bentley, Richard 
Porson, and Edward Gibbon, nor even equal to many lesser lights in 
a rather dark period, he has deserved well of those who love the 
classics, at least more than the epithet of dilettante.” 


76 John Wilkes, A Political Reformer of the Eighteenth Century shewing 
forth the Perils and Vicissitudes attending his carreer ... Compiled by W. 
Gregory, (Bath, 1888). 

77 Wilkes is credited (by Rigg, D. N. B., LXI, 242-250, and in Halket and 
Laing’s Dictionary of Anonymous and Pseudonymous English Literature, new 
edition, 1929, IV, 270) with having translated Nicolas Antoine Boulanger’s 
Recherches sur l’origine du despotisme oriental, Londres, Chez Seyffert, M DCC 
LXII. This work was published anonymously after the death of Boulanger 
as ‘‘Ouvrage posthume de Mr. B. I. D. P. E. C.’’ Rigg believed that the book 
was printed at Wilkes’ private press. The translation is entitled The origin 
and progress of despotism, in the oriental, and other empires, of Africa, Europe, 
and America ... Amsterdam... M. DCC. LXIV. The authorities cited be- 
lieved that the printing was really done in London and that the place of publi- 
cation was stated as Amsterdam to avoid giving Wilkes trouble. A former 
owner of my copy of the translation has added a note to it, citing an article 
in the Monthly Magazine, March 1, 1815, p. 130, in which ‘‘ Mercator’’ implies 
that the work was really by De Lolme and actually printed in Holland as it 
pretends tc be. Which of these two accounts is correct, I can not say, but, in 
any case, the printing of the volume is very neat and the translation both good 
English and an accurate reproduction of the original meaning. 


SONNET STRUCTURE: AN ANALYSIS 


By E. H. C. 
New York City 


Considering how much has been written about the sonnet and 
how much the form has been practised, it is amazing that no analy- 
sis of its structure seems to have been published. I think I am 
right in saying that the laws governing the English variety were 
never formulated till I endeavored to set them out in an article in 
The Poetry Review, September-October, 1930; and there has as 
yet been no attempt made to consider logically the possible varieties 
of the form, as they accord with the demands of art and of harmo- 
ny, heedless of whether the result be a broadening or a narrow- 
ing of current conceptions. It is such an attempt that I am pro- 
posing to make here. 

There is general agreement that a sonnet is a verse form of four- 
teen lines of rhyming pentameters, the rhymes being according to 
one or other of various systems. As regards the English sonnet, to 
which I confine my attention, it is generally admitted that it must 
be in duple rhythm and mainly or wholly of ten-syllable lines—that 
is to say, there must be no preponderance of feminine endings. 

The original Italian sonnet was divisible along two lines— the 
rhyme, and the rise and fall of the thought or emotion—the two 
combining to make a single partition of the poem. In the English 
sonnet the two soon ceased to function together; the single division 
of the original Italian sonnet gave way to a threefold division of 
the rhymes, and the division according to thought or emotion was 
gradually divorced from it. If there was still a distinet ebb and 
flow, as there had been in Dante and Petrarch, the change might 
come anywhere, and not merely, as with them, at the change of the 
rhyming system. Ultimately was evolved a sonnet in which the 
thought or the feeling was uniform throughout, subject to no rise 
and fall. Although not all writers on the subject recognise the 
fact, the English sonnet must therefore be divided only in accord- 
ance with its rhyming system. To endeavor to combine with it a 
division by emotional or argumentative ebb and flow is to introduce 
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a most undesirable, and practically unworkable, complication in 
many cases, and in others to arrive at a partition entirely artificial. 

Treating the English sonnet, then, as (a) of fourteen lines, (b) 
with each line of five feet, (c) with the feet preponderantly iambic, 
or, at least, of duple rhythm, and (d) with the line-endings either 
wholly or mainly masculine (for the feminine endings so common 
in the sonnets of the Romance languages are not in place in the 
English variety), we find, when we come to consider the question 
of rhyme, that there are ten fundamental rules, almost always ob- 
served, though not always recognized. These may be set down 
briefly thus: 

1. Every line must rhyme with some other line. 

2. The number of rhymes must be not less than two, and 
(necessarily) not more than seven. 

3. The repetition cf an end-word is not to be admitted as a 
rhyme. 

4. There must be no return to a rhyme discarded, such a form 
as abba cddc effe aa being inadmissible. 

5. There must never be more than two successive lines on a 
single rhyme. 

6. There must be somewhere a change in the rhyme, either 
partial or complete. 

7. The sections into which the sonnet is thus divided (meaning 
by ‘‘section’’ a portion where there is no intrusion of a new rhyme 
and no extrusion of a used one) must not be of uniform length, and 
must have a break at 8, save where the opening section is larger 
than the octave. 

8. There must be no succession of independent rhyming coup- 
lets—in other words, no section consisting of a rhyming couplet 
must be followed by a similar section. 

9. In the opening section there must not be more than two 
rhymes—a rule which does not affect sonnets beginning abba acca, 
since there the opening section is only the first quatrain. 

10. The final section must never consist of more than six lines. 
There are two other rules that are almost always observed, but to 
which there is no good reason to adhere. One of these is a tabu of 
an opening couplet, though it is hard to see why aabababb should 
be considered a less acceptable form than abbabaab, which is uni- 
versally recognised as orthodox. The practising sonneteer will find 
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that he may get from the use of an opening couplet very beautiful 
effects, not otherwise obtainable. 

The other of these two rules allows for changes in the rhyme only 
at the fourth, eighth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth lines, according 
to the following systems—eighth line; eighth and tenth lines; eighth 
and eleventh ; eighth and twelfth; fourth and eighth; fourth, eighth, 
and tenth; fourth, eighth, and eleventh; fourth, eighth, and twelfth. 
Such a rule would shut out sonnets by Wyat and Surrey with a 
break only at the twelfth, and include two forms to which serious 
exception may be taken. The legitimacy of these and other forms 
is among the matters we have to consider. 

There are four main classes of critics of the sonnet. We have, 
first, the traditionalists, such as Mark Pattison, who would confine 
the term strictly to an arrangement of an octave of abbaabba with 
an indiscriminate use of either two or three rhymes in the remain- 
ing six lines. To these folk even the sonnets of Shakspere are not 
sonnets at all. Next we have the worshippers of great names— 
Dante, Petrarch, Shakspere, Milton—who include the Shakspere 
sonnet with the Petrarchan, because it is Shakspere’s, but confine 
the form to these two varieties, anything combining the elements of 
the two being outside the pale. Their attitude, if less rigid, is also 
less logical than that of the traditionalists, since there is no good 
reason for making a particular fetish of the Shaksperean form, 
which Shakspere adopted from Surrey, who was probably won by it 
(as, doubtless, Shakspere too was) because it was the easiest of the 
many forms essayed by the early English masters of the art. Third- 
ly, we have the observers of the conventions, who consider that any 
fashion in sonnet-writing must be accepted, and so regard as ortho- 
dox all the compromise forms to which the others object. Finally, 
there are the uncritical, who accept anything consisting of fourteen 
rhyming pentameters. Between the third and fourth of these— 
between the adherents of the established and those who would ignore 
almost all criteria—is there not room for a liberal school capable of 
considering not merely what has been done, but also what may be 
done, and not afraid either to enlarge or to narrow the scope of the 
sonnet ? 

The mistake is very commonly made of regarding the essential 
fact about the Italian sonnet to be the arrangement of the rhymes 
of its octave, whereas the really essential fact is the division of the 
poem which makes of the octave something distinct from the rest. 
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There is no particular merit in the use of enclosed rhymes instead of 
alternates in this portion of the poem. The latter have just as good 
a claim to legitimacy. Similarly, in the case of the English sonnet, 
the significant fact is not the use of alternates, or even the splitting- 
up of the octave, but the employment of a closing couplet, effecting 
as it does a change not merely of form but of spirit also. As there 
is no valid objection to the use of alternates in the octave of the 
Italian brand of sonnet, so there is none to the use of enclosed 
rhymes in the quatrains of the English species. These were less 
favored by early English sonneteers; but there is no logie in re- 
jecting them because they did not become the fashion, and accepting 
the alternates because they did. The order of orthodoxy is in the 
main an order of frequency. 

The objection to the attitude of the all-embracing is not that they 
would enlarge the scope of the sonnet, but that they have no 
standards. <A sonnet is not merely a matter of so many lines, so 
many feet, so many syllables, so many rhymes: it must also have a 
formal symmetry: each of its parts must be of a recognisable pat- 
tern. To the more rigid critics Shelley’s ‘‘Ozymandias’’ is not a 
sonnet, because it does not conform to any of the admitted patterns; 
but are those admitted patterns the only ones? The sin of ‘‘Ozy- 
mandias,’’ regarded as a sonnet, is not that it fails to conform to 
any of the sanctified forms, but that it conforms to no pattern at 
all: it is destitute of symmetrical design, of what should be regard- 
ed as the sine qua non of the sonnet. 

The acceptable recognised forms are six in number—two that may 
be called Italian (8:6 and 8:3:3), two that may be called English 
(8 :4:2 and 4:4:4:2) ; and two that may be called compromise (4:4 :6 
and 4:4:3:3). But it is not to be assumed that every variety of all 
these forms is legitimate or that nothing is legitimate that lies out- 
side them. Let us, however, first consider these six forms and their 
constitution. 

The most orthodox sonnet has, or is based on, an 8:6 form— 
that is to say, two sections of eight and six lines respectively. 
This foundational form has a break only at the eighth line and a 
total of either four or five rhymes, as in abbaabba cddccd or 
abbaabba cdecde. If the octave and sestet are linked (as, with 
three rhymes, in abbaabba cbacba or abbaabba caacca, or with four, 
in abbaabba cadcad), the basis becomes a unit of the whole fourteen 
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lines (as any sonnet must be that has linking throughout), the break 
at the eighth line being only partial. 

Equally orthodox is the alternative original Italian form of 8 :3:3, 
as in abbaabba cdc ede, where the basis is clearly 8:6, the break at 
the 11th line being only a minor one, because only partial. With 
such a linking as we get in abababab cbc dbd (where the number of 
rhymes is reduced from five to four) we have a unitary basis, the 
break at the eighth being of no more importance than that at the 
eleventh. 

The 8:6 form was varied by the early masters of the English 
sonnet, who sometimes split the octave into two quatrains, some- 
times the sestet into a quatrain and a couplet, and sometimes both. 
In the first-named of these three forms, the number of rhymes is 
extended to either six (as in abba cddc effeef) or seven (as in abab 
cdcd efgefg), and there are definite breaks at both 4th and 8th. If 
the poem be linked throughout, the number of rhymes is reduced to 
4 (as in abab bcbe cdcdcd) or 5 (as in abab bebe cdecde). If the 
linking be confined to the two quatrains, we have either five rhymes 
(as in abab acac dedede) or six (as in abab acac defdef), and an 
entirely orthodox basis of 8:6, the break at the 8th line being much 
more definite than that at the fourth. 

In the 8 :4:2 sonnet, we have a total of five rhymes, as in abbaabba 
cddc ee, and clear breaks at 8th and 12th. 

In the typical English 4:4:4:2 sonnet, we have seven rhymes and 
complete breaks at the 4th, 8th, and 12th lines, as in abab cdcd efef 
gg (the sonnet of Shakspere) ; or we may have a six-rhyme form 
with a linking of the first two quatrains, as in abba bccb deed ff, 
where an 8:4:2 basis is perceptible, the breaks at 8 and 12 being 
more definite than the one at 4. 

Equally legitimate is the rare 4:4:3:3 form, which divides both 
the octave and the sestet equally, with complete breaks at 4th and 
8th and a partial break at 11th, so that the basis is 4:4:6. There 
are seven rhymes, as in abab cdcd efe gfg. With a linking of the 
quatrains, we have six rhymes and an 8:6 basis, as in abba cbbc ded 
fef, the one complete break being on the 8th. With a linking 
throughout, we have five rhymes, as in abba cbbc dbd ebe. 

Let it be noted that in all these forms a division at the eighth line 
is observed, this being a sine qua non of the most orthodox sonnet. 
There is, however, a linked species of the 4:4:4:2 form, and also 
one of the 8:4:2 form, in which the actual basis is 12:2, the break 
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at 8 being much less complete than that at 12, since the linking does 
not extend to the closing couplet. In the 8:4:2 variety we have 
four rhymes, as in abbaabba cbbc dd. The best known example of 
the other is the Spenserian sonnet (abab bcbc cdcd ee), in which we 
have five rhymes (as always in this type) and only minor breaks at 
4 and 8. These varieties may be a little less legitimate than those 
previously dealt with, because of the weakening of the division at 
the eighth line; but they too may be regarded as orthodox. No 
liberal critic will question the right of the Spenserian sonnet to 
that title; and the other must stand with it. 

There are two other forms that must be pronounced only semi- 
orthodox, though not so heterodox as to merit exclusion. The one 
has, like the Spenserian sonnet a 12:2 basis; the other, an 11:3 
basis. The former is a form practised by Wyat and Surrey, who 
combined the three quatrains of the standard English sonnet into 
a single stanza. The form they essayed of this three-rhyme sonnet 
was abababababab cc; but abbaabbaabba cc would have been equally 
proper. With a linking throughout, the number of rhymes is cut to 
two, as in abababababab aa, a variety also practised by Surrey. It 
will be noticed that here there is no break at 8. If this form be 
allowable, by a combination of the first three sections of a 4:4:4:2 
sonnet, it should be allowable also to have a joining of the three in 
a 4:4:3:3 sonnet. This gives us an 11:3 variety, which is, how- 
ever, a shade less legitimate, because the break at 11 is only partial, 
the basis being unitary. This form (of which an example is 
abbabababba cbc) has three rhymes. 

Before proceeding to a consideration whether or not all varieties 
of the above-mentioned recognised forms are to be regarded as legit- 
imate or whether or not there are legitimate forms outside of these 
recognised ones, it will be well to determine what esthetic principles 
are to be observed. A violation of any one of the ten rules already 
listed is sufficient to cause a poem to be esteemed no sonnet; a viola- 
tion of any or all of the fifteen now to be given will not prevent a 
poem from being styled a sonnet: they constitute rather a demand 
for perfection. A departure from these requirements may leave a 
poem still a sonnet, but a flawed one, falling short of the perfection 
of form demanded of this species of verse: however fine it may be 
in substance, however glowing in passion, however beautiful in 
language, however noble in thought, however instinct with human- 
ity, it is not to be esteemed canonical. These suggested rules may 
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meet with objection because an insistence on them means a narrow- 
ing of the range of the sonneteer; but they will appeal to those who 
wish to see the sonnet kept on a high plane and made less easy for 
the casual practitioner. Some of them were put forward in the 
article in ‘‘The Poetry Review’’ already referred to, while others 
are here advanced for the first time. They are as follows: 

1. If there be but one rhyming couplet, it must close the poem. 
The loneliness of the couplet in the fourth and fifth lines of abab 
bcbc dedede is undesirable, because it arouses an expectation that is 
not gratified. 

2. Two couplets on a single rhyme should not be separated by 
but a single line (as in aabaa). 

3. The division of rhymes in a section must be as nearly equal 
as possible. 

4. For this purpose, a successive quatrain and couplet count as 
a single section, so that abab aa is not permissible for the close of a 
sonnet. 

5. Sections of the same size must be of the same pattern. If 
one quatrain be abba, another must not be cdcd. 

6. If an octave be followed by a quatrain, the latter must not 
be formed on diametrically contrary principles. Thus abbaabba 
and abbabaab must not be followed by cdcd, or abababab and 
ababbaba by cddc, though aabababb may be followed by either. 

7. Any linking of sections must be uniform; so that, if the 
second rhyme of the first section become the first of the next, the 
second cannot be linked to the third save by its second rhyme taking 
first place. 

8. Save in the case of tercets, linking must come from the open- 
ing section. Thus, where there are three quatrains, there may be 
no linking of the second and third without a linking of the first and 
second. 

9. The linking of the tercets at the close of the sonnet may be 
disconnected with the linking of the earlier sections; but the rhyme 
carried over must, in the one case as in the other, retain its place. 
Thus, abab acac ded fef is allowable, whereas abab caca ded fef is 
not, because the a in the second section does not occupy the place it 
does in the first, as does the e of the tercets. 

10. Where there is linking, a new section must not begin with a 
couplet on a new rhyme. This rules out such a form as abbaabba 
ccacaa, 
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11. There are only three places where independent couplets may 
be used—the opening, the close, and the middle (lines 7 and 8). 

12. The rhyme system in any section must be symmetrical, the 
design following the same pattern backwards as forwards, as for 
instance, such an octave as abbaabab does not do. 

13. An octave must be divisible into either two quatrains or a 
couplet plus a quatrain plus a couplet, conformable to accepted 
types. Thus aabababb is available by reason of the perfection of 
its 2:4:2 form, while abaabbaa is not, because neither as a brace of 
quatrains nor as a 2:4:2 form is it conformable to the requirements. 

14. In a 12-line stanza, there must be not only a symmetry of 
the whole, but also a uniformity of the quatrain parts composing it. 
Thus abbaababbaab is unacceptable, because two of its parts have 
enclosed rhymes, and the remaining one, alternates. 

15. Not more than two lines should intervene between any line 
and its nearest rhyme in any direction, because in widely separated 
rhymes the appeal is only to the eye, not to the ear. 

Objection may be taken to rules 12 and 15, since an insistence on 
them will restrict the scope of the sonneteer very materially, and 
because Dante, the first great master of the sonnet, employed for his 
sestet many an asymmetrical cdedce and many a cdeedc, where the 
symmetry is perfect, but the c rhyme is lost, as it is, indeed, in the 
other case also. But, considered architecturally, Dante’s sonnets 
are not entirely satisfactory ; and to hold to his form merely because 
it was his is to set tradition and convention above logic and a sense 
of form. 

As to the restriction of the poet’s scope in the concluding portion 
of the sonnet, he would still have a choice between four regular 
sestet forms (abcabc, ababab, abbaab, and aababb), besides tercets 
(aba cbc) and two 4:2 forms (abba cc and abab cc). That should 
be enough for anyone with any claims to be a master of versification. 

Of all the many practised forms of the sonnet close (27 or 28 in 
number), one of the worst is a couplet followed by a quatrain. In 
a 4:4:2:4 form and an 8:2:4 form it is found in Sidney and some 
moderns. It is utterly unsymmetrical, and should have no claim to 
recognition, whomever it may have been used by. The endings of 
these two varieties are often treated as consisting of a pair of 
tercets; but there is a definite break before the last four lines, which 
constitute a quatrain. To cast out any such accepted forms may be 
displeasing to some critics; but, with a purely artificial art-form 
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like the sonnet, the closer the limitation the better; and there can 
be no doubt that the great variety of possible endings the sonneteer 
has had to choose from has led to much slovenliness of composition. 
The general adoption of the restrictions advocated here would be of 
no small benefit to the sonnet. And, as some compensation for these 
proposed limitations of the close, I shall endeavor to show that the 
opening is capable of a greater variety than the ordinary practising 
sonneteer has ever dreamed of. 

The younger Thomas Warton invented a form of perfect sym- 
metry, dividing the octave at the sixth, making a 6:2:6 form, with 
breaks only at 6 and 8; but unfortunately he did not balance the 
two sestets. Had he done so, he would have given us a sonnet form 
as legitimate and as perfect as any. This variety of the sonnet is 
perhaps seen at its best in abbaab cc deedde. With linking through- 
out and a reduction from five rhymes to four, it may assume a form 
of great beauty (as in ababab cb cdcdcd), where the couplet is not 
a rhyming one, but is employed merely to join together the two 
sestets. 

As the early sonneteers divided the sestet into a quatrain and a 
couplet, so Warton may be regarded as dividing the octave into a 
sestet and a couplet. A combination of the two ideas being natural, 
we arrive at a 6:2:4:2 form, with six rhymes, and breaks at the 
sixth, eighth, and twelfth lines, as in ababab cc dede ff. Suggesting 
itself less inevitably, we may also have a substitution of tercets for 
the final sestet, as in abbaab cc ded fef, where we have six rhymes 
and a 6:2:6 basis, the break at the eleventh line being less marked 
than the breaks at the sixth and eighth. This, it will be noted, is a 
6:2:3:3 form. : 

But we need not stop there. Warton having given us a pair of 
sestets divided by a couplet, and the closing sestet being divisible 
into either tercets or a quatrain and couplet, the opening sestet 
should be similarly divisible. The realisation of that fact leads us 
at once to a form perfect in its symmetry—3:3:2:3:3. On six 
rhymes, linked throughout, with breaks at the sixth and eighth that 
seem a little more definite than those at the third and eleventh, but 
are not so in reality, it offers two forms of surpassing beauty in 
aba cbc db ede fdf and aba bcb dc ede fef, in which rhymes from 
the two pairs of tercets meet in the medial couplet. Here the 
medial section varies in a measure from the rule that demands uni- 
formity in the linking of sections; but the circumstances are special 
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and the symmetry perfect, the rhyme carried over from the preced- 
ing section going into the second place, and the newcomer, destined 
for the ensuing section, occupying the first place. <A similar pattern 
may be seen in the 6:2:6 form, as in abbaab ca dccddc. (It may be 
mentioned here incidentally that the order of the rhymes in the 
couplet must not be varied, since, if the rhyme from the opening 
section came first, there would be a liability to misreading, which 
must always be avoided. Who would realise, for instance, that 
ababab ac dcdcdc was not to be read abababa cdcdcdc, and so put 
out of the field of the true sonnet? For this reason, a carried-over 
rhyme from any section of more than four lines must never begin 
the following section, except in a final couplet.) 

Not quite so charmingly symmetrical as the 3:3:2:3:3 variety, 
but having the advantage of closing the entire poem, as well as the 
first eight lines, with an independent couplet, is the 3:3 :2:4:2 form, 
on 7 rhymes, with a partial break at 3 and definite breaks at 6, 8, 
and 12, as in aba cbc dd effe gg, where we have a basis of 6:2 :4:2, 
as in the variation from Warton’s sonnet already mentioned. <An- 
other form, but less attractive, is 3:3:2:6, with six rhymes, and 
definite breaks at 6 and 8 and a partial break at 3, as in aba cbc dd 
eefeff. 

Yet again the 4:2 division of the final sestet may be matched by 
a 2:4 division of the opening one, a perfect balance being thus 
created. This 2:4:2:4:2 form, with seven rhymes, and breaks at 
2, 6, 8, and 12, presents only two varieties of its unsurpassable sym- 
metry, aa bcbc dd efef gg and aa bccb dd effe gg. 

The range might be even further extended if we would be con- 
tent to allow the opening couplet section to appear without a fellow 
in the middle and one at the end; an unrhyming couplet section to 
appear anywhere save in the very centre; such a couplet to be 
linked where the formation is not absolutely the same on both sides 
of it; a sestet or tercets to link with a following rhyming couplet 
section ; or breaks at 1, 7, 9,10, or 13. The desirability of all these 
restrictions should be evident, save perhaps the last ; yet a moment’s 
consideration will show the necessity for it also. Breaks at 1 and 
13 would mean single line sections; and so would breaks at 7 and 9, 
if the break at 8 were not departed from; while a break at 10 would, 
with one at 8, give us an independent couplet in a place destructive 
of the beauty of design that should always mark the sonnet. Yet 
even now we have not quite exhausted the possibilities. Ruling out 
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breaks at the five lines named, and admitting breaks at 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 
11, and 12, we still have 5 unaccounted for. What of it? Also, we 
have allowed for sections of seven different sizes: may we adopt 
5 as another? 

If one repel an inclination to answer in the negative, it is because 
it seems almost as reasonable to split the octave into 5 and 3 as into 
6:2 or 3:3:2 or 2:4:2. Shelley, in fact, used this very form in 
“‘Ozymandias’’; but unfortunately his pattern was defective. In 
the six-rhyme 5 :3:3:3 form he adopted, he had the choice of ababa 
cac ded fef and ababa cbc ded fef, with a pair of separate linkings, 
a complete break at 8, and partial breaks at 5 and 11. Instead he 
chose to make his main break at 5 (so giving the poem a 5:9 basis 
instead of an 8:6 one) and to preserve no regular pattern for his 
tercets. A finer form, however, than the one he came so near to is 
the through-linked 5-rhymed one, also available in two varieties— 
ababa cbc dbd ebe and ababa cac dcd ede. Or one may have a 
through-linked 5:3:6 form, with partial breaks at 5 and 8, and 
either 4 rhymes, as in ababa cbc dbdbdb, or 5, as in ababa cbc dbedbe ; 
or the same, with a limited linking, a partial break at 5 and a full 
break at 8, and a consequent 8:6 basis, and either 5 rhymes, as in 
ababa cbc dedede, or 6, as in ababa cbc defdef. Yet again, we may 
have a 5:3:4:2 form, singly linked, with 6 rhymes, with full breaks 
at 8 and 12 and a partial one at 5, and a consequent 8 :4:2 basis, as 
in ababa cbc deed ff; or doubly linked, with 5 rhymes, with a full 
break only at 12 and partial breaks at the other two points, the 
basis thus being 12:2, as in ababa cbc dbdb ee. 

If these be all admissible, there seems no good reason why similar 
forms, with the 3 and the 5 reversed should not also be accepted. 
The basis is, in every case, the same as in the analogous 5:3 form, 
the partial break at 5 being displaced by one at 3; and the number 
of rhymes is unchanged. Examples are—3 :5 :3:3, aba cbcbc ded fef 
and aba cbcbc dbd ebe; 3:5:6, aba chcbc dbdbdb, aba cbcbc dbedbe, 
aba cbcbc deedde and aba cbcbe defdef ; 3:5:4:2, aba cbhcbe deed ff 
and aba cbcbc dbdb ee. It is to be noted that breaks at 3 and 8 are, 
like those at 11, always incomplete. 

It may be well to tabulate conclusions, premising that the num- 
ber of choices presented by the various sections is as follows—2, 2; 
3, 1; 4, 2; 5, 1; 6, 4 (ababab, abbaab, aababb, and, in the closing 
section only, abeabe) ; 8,5 (abbaabba, abbabaab, abababab, ababbaba, 
aabababb) ; 11, 2 (abababababa and abbabababba) ; 12, 4 (abbaab- 
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baabba, abbabaababba, abababababab, ababbabaabab). The num- 
ber may seem large; but let it be noted that it represents a drastic 
reduction, since the recognised varieties of the sestet alone run to 
18 (that is to say, the pure sestet, not counting any tercet or 
quatrain and couplet partitions), while of the octave as a single 
section there are 14. In the following table are set out the number 
of varieties of each complete form meeting the requirements that 
have been arrived at: 


12:2—unlinked, 4; linked, 2 

11:3—linked, 3 

8:6—unlinked, 16; linked, 27 

8:4:2—unlinked, 6; singly linked, 9 

8:3:3—singly linked, 4; through-linked, 7 
6:2:6—unlinked, 2; through-linked, 5 

:2:4:2—unlinked, 6. 

:3:3—singly linked, 2 

:6—singly linked, 2; through-linked, 2 

:4:2—-singly linked, 2; doubly linked, 2 
:3:3—doubly linked, 1; through-linked, 1 
:6—unlinked, 8; singly linked, 30; through-linked, 28 
:4:2—unlinked, 2; singly linked, 8; doubly linked, 8 
:3:3—singly linked, 2; doubly linked, 4; through-linked, 2 
:5:6—singly linked, 4; through-linked, 3 

:4:2—singly linked, 2; doubly linked, 2 
:3:3—doubly linked, 1; through-linked, 1 
:2:6—singly linked, 2 

:2:4:2—-singly linked, 2 

:2:3:3—through-linked, 2 

:2:4:2—unlinked, 2 


6 
6 
5 
5 
5 
4 
4 
4 
3: 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 


Thus we have 21 forms in 46 varieties of unlinked and 170 varieties 
of linked. If anyone be inclined to think that an excessive number, 
let it be pointed out that the unlinked varieties alone of the six 
recognised forms that require no linking number no less than 334, 
according to the usual ideas of what constitutes orthodoxy (216 of 
8:6, 72 of 4:4:6, 28 of 8:4:2, 8 of 4:4:4:2, 8 of 4:4:2:4, and 2 of 
8:2:4), besides 14 and 4 respectively of 8:3:3 and 4:4:3:3, singly 
linked, with 28 more extensive linkings of the one and 80 of the 
other. If we were to add all the linking of 8:6, 8:4:2, 8:2:4, 4:4:6, 
4:4:4:2, and 4:4:2:4 that would be regarded as acceptable, the 
number would no doubt run into thousands (of the linked varieties 
of 8:6 alone there would be 846; and the 4:4:6 varieties are 
probably even more numerous). What is proposed here then is, to 
give the sonneteer 21 forms, instead of 8, on which to work, but 
greatly to restrict the inordinate number of varieties regarded as 
permissible by the conventionalists. Many possible forms have been 
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excluded from consideration, amongst them some that have been 
accepted by those whose standards are lax or indefinite, such as the 
stanzas of Shelley’s ‘‘ West Wind,’’ which is sometimes described as 
consisting of a series of sonnets. To accept that would mean the 
acceptance of 3:3:3:3:2 as an orthodox form; but that is precluded 
by its break at 9, and its non-break at 8. 

The comparison here made is between proposed standards of 
orthodoxy and the standards generally accepted. There are, how- 
ever, anthologists, who may be regarded as another and a freer 
class of critic, to whom historical considerations are of more im- 
portance than fashions; and they might be trusted to accept the 
12:2 form and even the three forms beginning with a sestet. The 
- first-named alone would, according to the standards obtaining, yield 
72 unlinked varieties and as many linked varieties. The laxity in 
the sonnet, especially in regard to the closing six lines, has, in fact, 
been most reprehensible. Let the close be confined within the 
bounds here suggested ; but at the same time let there be a generous 
freedom regarding the opening. The benefit to the sonnet would 
be very marked. 

Both in England (from the time of Henley) and in America (of 
recent years) there has been a tendency to enlarge the scope of the 
sonnet, to rob it of its austerity, its dignity, its weight; but in form 
there has been an almost complete rigidity. There is perhaps a 
slight desire to make the rhythm more flexible, to substitute as- 
sonance for rhyme; but the shape has not been experimented with 
to any extent. Why not? The sonneteer wanting a calm ending 
turns to the Italian form; if he desire an emotional ending, he 
adopts the English: that is all; and, as regards the arrangement 
of his rhymes, he seeks the line of least resistance. He has alto- 
gether failed to recognise how much may be made of openings: 
that is a field of the utmost promise which remains almost entirely 
untouched. 

Americans are supposed to be a people fond of experiment. In 
sonneteering there has been little indication of it. It may be 
thought blasphemous to suggest variations from the conventional 
forms; but what is there sacred about them? The Englishmen of 
the 16th century did not take the Italian forms: they invented 
their own. Why should not American poets do likewise? Instead 
of vying with Petrarch or Shakspere, why should they not experi- 
ment with some of the forms mentioned here? As Shakspere, Sid- 
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ney, Spenser, Milton have given their names to particular varieties 
of sonnets, why should not American poets give their names to 
other forms that await the touch of the poet for the extraction of 
the beauty that is inherent in them? They are as far from the 
English sonnet as the English was from the Italian; and, unless I 
am mistaken, they are inherently even more beautiful. 

It behoves American sonneteers not merely to have an eye to what 
has been done, but to what may be done; but also, if they be wise, 
they will work only on those symmetrical patterns in which sonnet 
ideas are most fittingly expressed. They will adopt none of the 
easy rhyming systems for the last six lines that have been the curse 
of the sonnet, but will confine their attentions to those that have. 
good claim to attention because of their essentially artistic and well- 
balanced form. They will find a bigger range of species to choose 
from than has ever been utilised or even realised; but, having 
chosen the form, they will adhere to it and scorn to avail themselves 
of the great variety of endings permitted to them under the loose 
laws at present governing the sonnet. Let us, while extending the 
sonnet’s range, insist upon a symmetry to which, in perhaps a ma- 
jority of cases, it is a stranger. 
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By WILLIAMSON 
Chicago, Illinois 


An exemplum which is found in the legends of St. Brigit and St. 
Lucy, among the miracles of the Virgin, and in a score of collections 
for preachers must offer points of interest, if nothing more were 
known of it. The influence of our story extends, however, to wider 
fields: it was told by the Arabs and carried by them along the east 
coast of Africa to Zanzibar; it is mentioned in Buddhist song and 
found a place in a classical Sanscrit collection with the appropriate 
title, The Ocean of the Streams of Story; and Buddhist monks car- 
ried it to China fifteen centuries ago. Finally, it has been used, 
although wrongly, I think, to support arguments for Buddhistic 
influences on the Gospel. 

The story is that of a girl who is loved by a man for her beautiful 
eyes. She asks him why he loves her. When he replies that it is 
because of her beautiful eyes, she tears them out and gives them to 
him saying, ‘‘Here are the eyes which you love; take them and 
leave my soul in peace.’’ The essential characteristics of the story 
are three: 1. A girl (or man) is loved because of her (his) beauti- 
ful eyes. 2. The lover makes known the love and the cause of it. 
3. The loved one tears out her (his) eyes and offers them to the 
lover. 4. In some versions a miracle ending is added by which the 
eyes are restored. The story is told of both a man and a girl, al- 
though the girl is more common and more logical, while the man is 
usually found in corrupt versions. 

I shall not attempt to discover the relations of this story to the 
many narratives concerned with self mutilation to preserve chastity, 
since the eyes as the objects of mutilation identify the exemplum as 
a story with a history of its own. I need only consider the narra- 
tives‘ which have been invented as illustrations of Matthew 5.29: 
“Tf thy right eye offend thee, tear it out.’’ Although the similarity 
to the exemplum is striking, it is superficial, not fundamental. To 


1 Basset, R. Mille et un Contes, III, 75. Baudoin de Sebourg in the Histoire 
Litteraire de la France, XXV, 577, 570. Melusine, III, 316. 
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be sure, it has been regarded as sufficient to suggest the possibility 
of Buddhistie influence on the New Testament,’ but, as Gunther 
points out,’ we have really two quite different stories. The inef- 
fective narratives based on the Biblical admonition have a single 
actor; there is no temptation; and the eye (or eyes) is torn out for 
committing the sin, not for causing it. For example, in Baudoin de 
Sebourg,‘ a fourteenth century chanson de geste, Poliban, to punish 
himself for having looked at a woman, tore out his eyes because they 
had committed the sin. Yet, if there were any significant resem- 
blances in detail between this narrative with its related or similar 
forms and our exemplum, we should necessarily look for a possible 
relationship. As it is, we can dismiss these narratives as inventions 


ad hoc. 

Perhaps the oldest story of the eyes torn out for the sake of 
chastity is found in a Chinese translation of the Buddhistie collec- 
tion of stories called the Tripitaka.’ It was composed by Kumara- 
jiva, an Indian, in the year A. D. 401 and was translated into 
Chinese shortly after that. The story is this: 


In other times there was a girl of noble birth who had a very beautiful face 
and a remarkable form; she left the world, applied herself to study and 
took the way of saintship. As she was walking alone in the woods outside 
the town, she met a man who, seeing the wonderful face of the bhiksuni became 
profoundly enamoured of her. He stood up before her barring her way and 
wished to possess her; he declared to her with an oath, ‘‘If you do not yield to 
me, I will not let you pass.’’ 

The bhiksuni then began to explain the theories of evil dispositions and of 
impurity: What is there in her head, her eyes, hands, and feet which might be 
desirable? The man then replied to the bhiksuni, ‘‘I love the beauty of your 
eyes.’’ Immediately the bhiksuni tore with her right hand one of her eyes, and 
showed it to the young man: the blood ran down her face. When the young 
man saw this sight, his desires disappeared. 

The bhiksuni, holding the eye in her hand came to the place where Buddha 
stayed for him to put back the eye in its place. She told all that had passed to 
Buddha and it is as a result of that that Buddha decreed this prohibition: 
‘*Henceforth no bhiksuni will be permitted to stop outside the city, nor to 
walk alone outside of the villages.’’é 


The story is given distinction, because it is told of a girl of high 
birth; and an Indian characteristic is seen in the description 
of the bloody face. This is certainly a story told to glorify the Budd- 


2 Melusine, III, 300, #2. 
3 Gunther, Buddha (1922), p. 221. 
4 Melusine, III, 300; also Hist. Litt. de la France, XXV, 577. 
5 Chavannes, E. Cing Cents. Contes et Apologues, I (Paris, 1911), iv. 


6 Translated from the French of Ed. Chavannes in his Cing Cents Contes et 
Apologues, II, #188. See also Neumann, Songs of Monks and Nuns, 358, 396. 
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histie religion and to explain how a certain decree came to be passed. 
A story told for its own sake would have omitted the final injunc- 
tion. The regaining of the eyesight seems to drop out of the story 
from here on, for it appears in the Arabian and African versions 
and not again for many centuries, then being told only in the West- 
ern European versions. 

The later stories fall into two groups: one told by the Arabs 
and the people of Eastern Africa and Zanzibar, the other found in 
a Sanscrit collection and in the literature of Western Europe. The 
Swaheli story,” which may stand for the Arabic versions as well, 
has many corruptions which make it almost a new story, although 
the resemblance to the type is obvious. The girl is a slave pur- 
chased for a large sum by a great chief; the chief is distracted from 
his prayers by the beauty of her eyes; the girl tears out her eyes 
to keep from distracting her master’s thoughts from his Lord 
(rather than to protect herself); because of this the master is 
angry and says the girl is worth nothing. In the end the money 
(rather than the eyes) is restored by a miracle and the girl dies. 

Niccolo Manucci (1653-1708), though a Venetian by birth, spent 
the greater part of his life in India, where he gathered a large col- 
lection of stories about the Great Mogul of India. In this collection 
is the story of the eyes.* In this version the greatest corruption is 
in the mutilation of the hair and face instead of the eyes. Here 
also are contrasted the wife who was constant and the wife who was 
inconstant. The double mutilation weakens the story; and the end- 
ing is not as tragic as that of the slave girl, for the Mogul, en- 
countering such firm resolution, ceased his solicitations, yielded 
her esteem, and treated her with courtesy deserved by her con- 
stancy. But the ending could not be otherwise in a historical story 
told of known people. The tale of mutilation other than the eyes 
is a connecting link to the group of incest stories, for the latter 
might well be this Indian story with the brother substituted for the 
stranger.® 

In the second group of stories only one version is found in the 


7 Told to Miss Mary Allen of the University Mission of Zanzibar by Sheikh 
Hamis. See Barclay in Folklore, I (1891), 515; also Basset, Mille et un Contes, 
III, 543; Basset, Revue des Traditions Populaires, XIV (1899), 483; Clouston 
in Folklore, IL (1891), 129. 

8 Manucci, Storia de Mogol (ed. William Irvine), I, 321. 


® Such a one is found in the Pentamerone, Third day, Second story. 
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Far East and that is the story in the Sanscrit Katha Sarit Sagara,” 
written between 1063 and 1081. An analysis of this story shows 
the great similarity to and thus the certain derivation from the 
Chinese story. 1. The religious person is of noble birth. 2. He 
has definitely renounced the world. 3. He has adopted the life of 
a wandering hermit. 4. He tears out only one eye when the mer- 
chant’s wife admires him. 5. Emphasis is placed on the loathe- 
someness of the sight. 6. An explanation is made of the cause of 
the deed. This last point, however, comes earlier in the Chinese 
story, and thus loses its effectiveness. Another difference is in the 
restoration of the eyesight found in the Chinese story but not in the 
Sanscrit. There is a subtle similarity to the Arabic and Swaheli 
versions in that the mutilation benefits not only the hermit, but also 
the woman who admires the eyes. She says, ‘‘How came such a 
handsome man as you to undertake such a severe vow as this? 
Happy is the woman who is gazed upon with this eye of yours.”’ 
He therefore may have done the deed to make a lesson for the 
woman as well as for the good of his own soul. This thought can 
be read into all the versions of the story, however, and may not be 
of much importance. The ending, too, is similar to the Swaheli 
story, although we are told only that the hermit ‘‘being regardless 
of his body, lovely though it was, passed on to perfection.’’ The 
Swaheli slave-girl, the Sanscrit hermit, and a minor saint of whom 
we will speak later are the only characters of our version who die. 
The fact that the main character is a man makes me separate the 
Sanscrit version from the main line of descent as a corruption. 

The oldest story in the West is that told in the sixth century in 
Asia Minor by John Moschus (A. D. 550-619). This man travelled 
much and met many great ascetics from whom he heard a number 
of stories. These stories together with the personal experiences of 
the ascetics were collected into a book, which was one of the earliest 
hagiological works written, entitled Pratum Spirituale. Obvious 
similarities in detail link this story to the Chinese version: 1. Both 
girls have left the world and are leading solitary lives. 2. They are 
accustomed to go out walking, one to church, the other in a wood. 
3. They meet men. 4. The men cause annoyance, one by directly 
barring the path, the other by nods, winks, and whispers. 5. A 


10 Katha Sarit Sagara (ed. Tawney), I, 247; also edited by Penzer, III, 19. 
11 Patrologia, ser. Graeca (ed. Migne), 87, 2911; 74, 148. 
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reminiscence of the hermit of the Sanscrit story is seen in the soli- 
tary life of the girl. Christian influence is shown in the fact that 
the girl is a nun and the man at the end becomes a monk. The in- 
stitution of nuns and monks dates from the first ages of the church. 
At first virgins lived with their families, but as early as the end of 
the third century community houses were in existence and monas- 
teries were established. The nun of the story probably belonged to 
the earlier group of nuns who lived with their families. The fact 
that she had to go out of the house to go to her prayers would seem 
to support this belief. There is also in this story a similarity to the 
Sanscrit in the use of the word ‘‘brother.’’ It is said with the 
same idea of averting evil influence of admiration that the word 
‘‘mother’’ is used in the Sanserit. When the nun calls the man 
‘‘brother,’’ she establishes the interview on a loveless basis. The 
purpose and effect are the same, although the use in each case is 
probably independent. 

Many new variations or elaborations have been introduced. First, 
the devil is made to incite the young man against the girl. Then 
the story is prolonged and suspense is created in the young man’s 
constant pursuit of the nun. This is in contrast to the other young 
men who announce their love immediately. When the man says 
that her eyes are the cause of his love, she tears them out with a 
shuttle. Heretofore fingers were used for the gouging, but with the 
appearance of the story in highly civilized countries of the west, 
various instruments are used. 

The story told by John of Moschus gave rise to three different 
groups of versions: 1. St. Lucy story, 2. St. Brigit story, and 3. 
the Rex Angliae story. 

Saint Lucy, a Syracusan martyr, who died December, 13, 303 or 
304, under the emperorship of Diocletian and Maximiam, and who 
was canonized by Gregory the Great’? toward the end of the sixth 
century, became the patron saint of those afflicted with maladies of 
the eyes. For this reason the legend of the eyes became attached 
to her sometime after her canonization and spread throughout 
Europe. Her connection with eyes seems to have come from a con- 
fusion of the word luce, which means ‘‘light’’ and ‘‘eyes,’’ and the 
name Lucia. This relation of Lucia with luce explains the role of 
St. Luey as a protectorice of the sight. In the fifteenth century, 


12 Magnanelli, Cant Narrativi Religiosi del Popolo Italiano, 178. 
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pictures" were painted of St. Lucy holding two eyes in her hand 
or on a plate,—the conventional means of showing her martyrdom. 
Another St. Lucy, a nun of the twelfth century, does not seem to 
have any connection with eyes.** 

Four resemblances to the story of John make the derivation cer- 
tain. 1. The girl is living at her home rather than in a convent. 
2. The young man follows her when she leaves her house to go to 
prayers. 3. The girl tears out her eyes with a shuttle. 4. The 
penitent man becomes a monk. In the matter of variations we find 
one story’® in which the man is a Roman magistrate who thus gives 
power and prestige to the story; in all other Lucy texts he is merely 
a ‘‘young man.’’ In one story she send her eyes to him in a gold 
eup,!® and in still another she sends them on a plate.*’ These de- 
tails might possibly have been suggested by the pictures and then 
spread to the other versions of Western Europe. In one story’’ and 
only one St. Lucy regains her eyesight by a miracle. I believe that 
this exception is of a later date than the other Lucy stories.7* 

The second derivative of the story told by John of Moschus is 
the story of St. Brigit. One version’® is found in the Leabhar 
Breacc, an Irish book of the late fourteenth or early fifteenth cen- 
tury. St. Brigit died February 1, 525 and was canonized June 9, 
1186. She has no definite connection with eyes, as had St. Lucy, 
as far as I can discover, so that there is no particular reason for at- 
taching this story to her, other than that she was a popular and 
much-loved saint. The distance this story has traveled from the 
Asia Minor version (John of Moschus) can be seen in the fact that 
there is only one definite point in common, and that is that the 
story takes place in the girl’s home. The rest of the story contains 


13 Ozanam, Dante, 2nd ed. (1895), VI, 390. 

14 Magnanelli (op. cit. pp. 186-189) attributes our story to the later Lucy. 
He also thinks it illustrates the Biblical precept (p. 186). Pitré has the same 
opinion in Spettacoli e Feste, p. 426. 

15 Ozanam, loc. cit. 

16 Ozanam, loc. cit. 

17 Pitré, Spettacoli e Feste, p. 426. 

18 Revue Celtique, V. (1881-1883), 129; Katha Sarit Sagara (ed. Tawney), 
II, 630 n.; P. Cahier, Caracteristiques des Saints, I, 105. 

This story of St. Lucy, cleverly changed and adapted to illustrate the 
Biblical precept is found in the Midrasch Abhkir and in the Midrasch du 
Decalogue on the seventh commandment. It is the legend of Rabbi Mattia ben 
Heresch, and dates about the tenth century. Melusine, III, 316. 

19 Whitely-Stokes, Three Middle Irish Homilies, p. 65. 
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a series of corruptions: 1. Brigit, her father and brother are the 
main characters; the nobleman asking for her hand is of no im- 
portance. 2. The miracle is reduplicated: Beccan’s eye bursts 
forth, and Brigit’s is restored. The mutilation of another’s eye is 
found only in this story. 

The Acta Sanciorum” tell the story with so many variations that 
it hardly resembles the preceding story. Here the father and the 
suitor are omitted; the brothers set out to seek a suitor instead of 
waiting for one to come; force is threatened if Brigit does not 
marry, although it is inferred that the force is moral rather than 
physical ; a miracle takes place three times: (1) the loss of Brigit’s 
eyes, (2) the springing forth of the healing water from the rock (a 
reminiscence of the act of Moses), (3) the restoration of Brigit’s 
eyes. The last great variant in the story is the vengeance brought 
by the three brothers on the fourth, who spoke evil against his 
sister. 

Still more distantly related to these stories is one told of Atherne 
of Ulster.2t_ There seems to be no relationship except in the main 
theme in which the eye is given away for honor’s sake. The miracle 
restoration links it to the first Brigit story. The use of the water 
is significant and links it somewhat to the second Brigit version. 
Important variations are: 1. The main character is a statesman 
instead of a woman saint. 2. The physical love element is replaced 
by a love for truth or honor. 

The third group of stories derived from the story of John of 
Moschus is named Rex Angliae from the fact that each story calls 
the man by name as William, Richard of England, or simply Rex 
Angliae. In these stories we find the girl secluded in a convent. 
Sometimes there is a bribe offered by the king, but almost always a 
threat is made to take the girl away by force, or to burn the con- 
vent in which she resides. The convent as the scene of the story, 
the threat, and the use of the abbess as go-between characterize this 
group. Herbert of Torre (ca. 1203) gives a literary version in the 
Vitae Patrum.”? The king, ‘‘Willemus,’’* visits a monastery in 


20 Acta Sanctorum, February 1, p. 177. 
21 Revue Celtique, VIII (1887), 49. 
22 Vitae Patrum, ser. Latinae (ed. Migne), 185, 1852. 


23 Catalogue of Romances in the Departments of MSS in the British Museum, 
III, 611, #65. The editor of this says Herbert of Torre is the earliest author- 
3 sd the story in its present form. He distinguishes ‘‘Willemus’’ as 

ufus. 
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which a girl of famous beauty resides, and is immediately captivated 
by her eyes. He goes to the abbess and demands that the girl be 
sent to his castle; if she is not there by night, he threatens to take 
her by force and to destroy the monastery. The abbess is very much 
disturbed, but reports the interview to the girl. She bids the 
mother be calm, and tells her to notify the king that she will come 
to him that night. The king makes ready for her arrival. The 
girl, however, tears out her eyes, places them on a plate and goes 
to the king. She hands him the plate asking him to take the eyes 
which he admired. But when the king sees the eye sockets so 
bloody and deformed, he rushes away in great confusion. 

The early emphasis on the eyes, and the go-between, although un- 
necessary, seem to characterize this type. The intermediary probab- 
ly arose from the idea of the seclusion of the convent where the 
story is now for the first time located. So also is the nature of the 
bribe and threat appropriate only when the heroine is a nun in a 
convent, and can have had no place in the preceding stories. The 
threat of the king and the message of the girl saying that she will 
obey his command are new points which add suspense and excite- 
ment. The abrupt withdrawal of the king is weak and unworthy 
of the story. 

In the thirteenth century Jacques de Vitry (1180- ca. 1260) tells 
our story. There is no definite information as to his source, but 
he may have heard the version of John of Moschus from some of the 
monks and hermits when he filled the bishoprie of Acre (1216-1227) 
and crusaded through Asia Minor and Egypt. Again on one of 
his many trips to Rome to ask for release from his position in the 
Palestine, he may have heard the story of Herbert, who was then 
Archbishop of Sardinia. The latter is the more likely source. 
Jacques begins, ‘‘I heard of a certain nun’”*‘ and tells of the power- 
ful prince who loved her, offered her bribes, and threatened her. 
In this story, however, the threat seems to be made directly to the 
girl; and she makes no attempt to deceive him in the matter of 
complying with his wishes, but, on finding out that it is her eyes 
that he loves, she tears them out and hands them to him immediate- 
ly. In general, this story is the same as that of Herbert, but is 
simpler and more compact. It became widely known, for many 
writers retell it and credit it directly to him. Among them are 


24T. F. Crane, Exempla of Jacques de Vitry, $57. 
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Aurifaber,2> Arnoldus,?® and Etienne de Bourbon,?’ compilers of 
the most important storehouses of exempla. 

Aurifaber begins his story ‘‘Refert Iacob de Vitriaco,’’ but does 
not tell it exactly as Jacques did. In telling of the bribe he men- 
tions grain and food as well as jewels, and has the king speak 
through the medium of the abbess. This detail and the description 
of the interview are not found in Jacques’ story but are very 
reminiscent of Herbert’s version. In the end the nun hands her 
eyes to the king on a plate, a resemblance to the St. Lucy story. 
These are small and unimportant differences, considering the like- 
ness of the story as a whole, and may have come through being 
copied down from an oral rather than a written source. 

Arnoldus’ collection of exempla dates about the fourteenth cen- 
tury and is an old Spanish translation of a Latin collection. It is 
intended for general reading rather than for the use of preachers. 
In the heading the compiler credits our story to ‘‘Jacme de Vitria- 
co,’’ whom he follows except for one detail: when the nun learns 
that the king loves her for her eyes, she pulls out an instrument 
(gauinet?) which she carries in her belt and thus tears out her 
eyes. This use of an instrument is reminiscent of the shuttle used 
in the story of John of Moschus. 

The Dominican Etienne de Bourbon (d. 1261) was a preacher of 
the Crusade against the Albigenses, and so came into contact with 
Jacques de Vitry from whom he heard many exempla. Thus the 
stories of Bishop Jacques received wide circulation through 
Etienne’s Liber de Septem Donis. Our story is told in two places ;#* 
although one is a simple tale and the other a more elaborate version, 
both are like Jacques’ story. The simpler version differs in one re- 
spect; the threat is made through the medium of the abbess, and 
no bribes are offered. The second version differs in that no bribe 
is offered and the threat consists only of the seizure of the girl 
without destruction to the monastery. Lecoy de la Marche” tells a 


25 Aurifaber, Speculum Exemplorum, 9.23. 
26 Arnoldus, Recull de Eximplis e Miracles, II, $114. 


27 Etienne de Bourbon, Liber de Septem Donis (ed. Lecoy de la Marche), 
p. 211, $248; p. 431, $500. 


28 The simple version, Etienne de Bourbon, op. cit., p. 211, $247. The literary 
version, ibid., 431, $500. 


29 Lecoy de la Marche, La Chaire Francaise aw Moyen Age, p. 306. 
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third story credited to Etienne which is like that of Jacques de 
Vitry in every respect.*° 

The story in the Scala Celi,** a collection of stories of the four- 
teenth century, is the same as that of Jacques de Vitry, although no 
acknowledgment is made. The king is definitely said to be Rez 
Angliae ; so the story must be merely one of a large group of Eng- 
lish king stories which would exist after the wide circulation of the 
exempla of the two famous preachers. 

The most recent story of the King of England is found in Levi’s © 
Il Libro dei Cinquanta Miracoli della Vergine.*? In this Italian 
version Richard of England comes to a monastery to see his daugh- 
ter and falls in love with a nun. The introduction of the daughter 
in the story is new and serves as an explanation of the presence of 
the king in the monastery; although the visit of the king while 
passing through the country, as found in all other English versions, 
seems plausible enough. The nun resists him; he threatens to burn 
the monastery, evidently forgetting that his daughter also lives 
there, but the nun agrees to yield to him that part of her body 
which has kindled his love.** When Richard sees the eyes after they 
have been torn out, he takes them as a precious reliquary and places 
them on the altar of the Virgin. By a miracle the nun regains her 
eyesight. The ending is the redeeming feature for it definitely 
connects our story with the large body of Virgin miracle literature. 
This is the only Rex Angliae story with this ending, which may be 
an independent addition. 

I know of only one other version of our story which has the Virgin 
miracle ending. It is said by Levi*‘ to be a fragment of the fifteenth 
century and is the ‘‘miracle of a nun who tore out her eyes, and 
through a miracle of the Virgin Mary received two more beautiful 
ones.’’ Since I have not seen this story, I cannot tell if it belongs 
to the St. Lucy or the Rex Angliae group. However, in either case 


30 Clouston, Popular Tales and Fiction, I, 35, says that both Etienne and 
Jacques took the story from the Vitae Patrum (John of Moschus’ story). 
Welter, L’Exemplum dans la Litt. Relig. et Didact. du Moyen Age (1927), and 
Crane, Exempla of Jacques de Vitry, say that Etienne took his story from 
Jacques but do not mention where Jacques first heard it. 

31 Scala Celi, $90. 

32 Levi, Il Libro det Cinquanta Miracoli della Vergine, CV, exv ff. and nn. 
A collection of unedited or rare works of the first three centuries of the Italian 
language. 

33 This act gives away the point of the story. 
34 Levi, op. cit., exvi and cxix, note. 
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it is significant as strengthening the connection between our story 
and the Virgin miracle literature. 

Closely akin to these stories just discussed are some, of which 
part have the miracle ending and part do not, but which otherwise 
resemble the Rex Angliae type. These I have called Innominate 
because they contain no names of personnages as character. A 
typical example of this group is found in Pauli’s Schimf und Ernst, 
#11. It has five important characteristics: 1. There is no bribe 
offered. 2. The nobleman sends messengers to the girl instead of 
going in person. 3. All communications are by letters. 4. The 
man in penitence prays for the return of her eyesight. 5. The 
miracle is performed. The new points in the story thus are the 
letters and their delivery by messengers, and the man’s prayer. 
But the convent as the scene, the king’s threat, and the abbess as a 
go-between link this story definitely to the Rex Angliae group. The 
miracle ending shows it to be of late date. 

The story told by John Bromyard* is an innominate of an inter- 
mediate form which follows the story of Jacques de Vitry except 
that the bribe is lacking and the miracle ending is present. 

Another story of this group is found ‘‘in cronicis Anglorum quod 
in Pictauia fuit,’’ and is of the English king type although the scene 
is Poitou, France. This man also makes his proposal and threat by 
letters. When rejected he hastens to burn the cloister and drag 
away the maiden by force. But the nun goes to the window and 
asks him what makes him love her. He answers that her beautiful 
eyes incite his love. She then tears out her eyes and hands them to 
him on a plate through the window. The use of letters connects 
this with the German story just above. The nun is definite in her 
refusal, not speaking in ambiguous phrases as the others do. The 
use of the window for conversation does away with the need of the 
abbess as intermediary and still retains the privacy of the mon- 
astery. This story has an abrupt ending and differs from the other 
Innominate stories in lacking the miracle ending. 

The Innominate group may be regarded as transitional for it 
leads, on the one hand, to the St. Triduana story which lacks a 
miracle ending, and, on the other hand, to the ‘‘Zibedeo’’ version 
which ends with a very elaborate miracle. 

The St. Triduana**® version is the only saint story which comes 


35 Bromyard, Swmma Praedicantium, 103.5. 
36 Acta Sanctorum, October 4, p. 280. 
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from the Rex Angliae branch. The time of the story is that of the 
introduction of the Benedictine Rule into Scotland (twelfth cen- 
tury). The place is the Rostby Monastery, and the man is the 
tyrant Nectanero. It resembles the German story in the use of 
messengers, but has two new points: 1. The admiration of the 
man for her constancy after he sees what she has done. 2. The 
death of the girl without the return of the eyesight. This last point 
was probably made to conform with an actual historical fact. In 
general the story seems to be merely an adaptation of the Rez 
Angliae story with the nun changed to a saint, and was possibly 
done to make famous a little-known convent. 

The last story of the English group, and the most corrupt, is 
one which I have called the ‘‘Misser Zibedeo’’ version.*’ It is 
found in three Florentine manuscripts of the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries, and is very elaborate and dramatic. The scene of 
the story is the Convent of Clarissa at Rome. The characters are 
‘‘Suor Dea,’’ one of the nuns, and ‘‘Misser Zibedeo,’’ a member of 
the court of Constantine.*® One day when the nuns of Clarissa were 
singing in the presence of the people, Misser Zibedeo became en- 
amoured with Suor Dea. He was so much in love that he could not 
eat, drink, or sleep. Constantine, being moved by pity, gave permis- 
sion to Zibedeo to mount his horse and go away to the convent. 
There laying his case before the abbess, he asked to speak to Suor 
Dea and threatened war if permission were not granted. In vain 
the abbess replied that the nun was very ill, but she finally carried 
the girl to the parlatorio, a conversation room. This room had a 
partition in the middle with an iron grating through which people 
spoke. Suor Dea asked what he wished; Misser Zibedeo replied 
that he wished to speak to her alone. When all had departed, he 
told her of his love, and threatened to burn the monastery if she 
did not yield to him in three days. Suor Dea agreed to yield in 
three days the eyes which were the cause of such great tortures of 
love. When Zibedeo had departed, Suor Dea told the other nuns 


37 Levi, op. cit., exvi. 

88 Was this Constantine the Great, 272-337, who founded Constantinople and 
granted tolerance to the Christians, or Constantine XIII, b. 1394, the last 
emperor of the East, who was overcome by Mohammed II? Constantine XIII, 
being contemporary with this version might be the man named, although con- 
sidering the religious nature of our story, and remembering Constantine the 
Great’s connections with the Christians, it would be more logical to consider 
him as the emperor of the story. 
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of the tragic conversation, and asked advice. After deep thought 
the nuns decided that she should consent to the baron. Then Suor 
Dea did bid them be happy and pray, and went into her cell. After 
weeping, meditating and praying, she sent for a baratero and, 
giving him a gold florin, asked him to tear out both of her eyes. He 
did so, and she had the eyes placed in a cup and carried to Misser 
Zibedeo. However, the baron was on the way to the convent, and 
so did not know of the nun’s gift. He came to the gate of the con- 
vent and demanded of the abbess that Suor Dea come to speak to 
him. The nun came with a veil over her face which he asked to be 
removed. When he saw her eyes were gone he began to weep and 
prayed to God; and a most splendid angel appeared, who took the 
two eyes and replaced them in the sockets of Suor Dea, more shin- 
ing and beautiful than before. 

The parts of the story which are in common with the Rex Angliae 
stories are: 1. The scene is a convent. 2. The abbess is used at 
times as an intermediary. 3. A threat is made to burn the convent 
if the wishes are not fulfilled. 4. The nun promises to do as he 
wishes (see the story of Herbert of Torre). 5. Conversation takes 
place through the window (see the German story in Pauli). 6. The 
man is contrite and prays for her eyes to be returned. 7. By a 
miracle the nun regains her eyesight. These likenesses are suffi- 
cient to prove that this is a Rex Angliae story, even though the set- 
ting is in Rome. 

But this story also has many corruptions which may be only 
literary embellishments: 1. The man falls in love with the nun 
when he hears her and her sister nuns singing at a festa. 2. A 
double threat is made, one to the abbess and one to the girl. 3. The 
abbess tries to put off the man by saying that the girl is ill. 4. The 
girl tells her tragic news to the other nuns and asks for advice. 
5. The nuns decide that she is to do as he wishes, in order to save 
the convent. 6. The girl calls an outsider and pays him to take out 
her eyes. 7. She sends her eyes to the man, but he misses the mes- 
senger since he is on the way to the convent (a neat literary turn). 
8. The nun appears before him veiled. 9. The man demands that 
she raise her veil, and thus learns of her act. 

Strangely enough this story of Suor Dea circulated in Italy, 
where the story of Saint Lucy was known, without adopting any 
feature of that story. Probably by the thirteenth century the 
Saint’s story was somewhat forgotten in the popular mind, so that 
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the Rex Angliae story of Jacques de Vitry and others was more 
readily adapted and elaborated, thus making two completely differ- 
ent versions of the same story exist in Italian literature. __ 

We have traced our story through China, India, Africa, Asia 
Minor and Europe. Its simplicity and dramatic interest were suf- 
ficient to assure widespread popularity among the people, while its 
adaptability to use as an exemplum or as a virgin miracle made it 
of interest to the churchmen. Our own interest lies in the changes 
it has undergone among various peoples during the years, and an 
account of these changes and their relation to each other has been 
the subject of this paper. Finally, as regards the use of the story as 
an illustration of the influence of Buddhism on the Gospels, it has 
been made clear (supra p. 149) that this story does not illustrate the 
Biblical precept and therefore is not proof of Christian borrowing. 


ALFIERI AND AMERICA 


By Cuar.es R. D. MILLER 
Harvard University 


To escape the restrictions to which the Piedmontese nobility were 
subjected by the paternalistic government of the King of Sardinia, 
Vittorio Alfieri expatriated himself after having transferred his 
property to his sister and her husband, the Conte di Cumiana, in 
exchange for an annuity. Writing to his brother-in-law in the 
summer of 1778 in regard to this affair, Alfieri expressed his desire 
to be free to live where he liked—‘‘anche in America se mi pia- 
cesse.’** As early as 1771, if one is to believe what is said in the 
Vita (Epoca 34, cap. XI) in connection with his liaison with Lady 
Ligionier (Penelope Pitt), the thought of going to America to live 
occurred to him. 

The earliest reference to America in any of Alfieri’s literary 
works is probably that in the treatise Della Tirannide written? at 
Siena in 1777. In the eighth chapter of the first book the influence 
of religion on the attitude of men toward government is considered. 
Christianity is declared not conducive to liberty. Protestantism is 
held less harmful than Catholicism. In support of the view that 
liberty is greater in Protestant lands than in others ‘‘la nuova 
America’’ is cited. 

The three books of the treatise Del Principe e delle Lettere were 
‘‘ideati e distributi in capitoli’’ at Florence in 1778,° but the third 
book, containing the most interesting reference to America, was 
not completed until 1786.4 In the tenth chapter of the third book 
the suecess of Rome under the Republic is contrasted with the decay 
that followed under the Empire. The English and Americans 
share the writer’s eulogies of the Romans of the Republican period. 

Cosi, nei tempi nostri, 1’Inghilterra, dall’aver cacciata la regal potesta, 


serbando tuttavia dietro 1’infrangibile scudo delle leggi i suoi re, in meno di 
un secolo saliva ella in forza ed in gloria grandissima; e la vediamo ai di 


1 Opere, II (Lettere), No. XIV, pp. 10-11. All references are to the edition 
of Alfieri’s works published in ten volumes by Paravia at Turin in 1903. 


2 Vita, Epoca 4*, cap. IV. 
3 Vita, Epoca 4*, cap. VII. 
4 Vita, Epoca 4*, XV-XVI. 
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nostri far fronte ella sola, e vincere spesso, e non mai soggiacere finora, a molte 
delle maggiori monarchie dell’Europa congiurate in suo danno. Percid nove 
milioni appena d’Inglesi si sono veduti in quest’ultima guerra di America 
stare a fronte di venti e pit milioni di Francesi, di dieci 0 non so quanti di 
Spagnuoli, e di cinque o sei tra Olandesi e Americani. Politica maraviglia, 
di cui non si pud trovar la ragione, se non se confessando, che un uomo libero 
equivale almeno a sei schiavi. Ma pure, combattendo gli Americani per la loro 
liberta non soggiacquero in questa guerra agli Inglesi, i quali in America 
faceano assai pil la parte di schiavi e tiranni essi stessi, che non di liberi 
uomini. 

Ma, lasciando questo (che al mio tema non spetta) se in questi due popoli, 
nel moderno Inglese e Americano, e nell’antico Romano, osservo le cagioni 
della lor liberta, e quindi dei loro progressi, felicita, virtu, e grandezza; trovo 
pur sempre esserne stata principalissima origine la loro piena ottenuta cono- 
scenza dei proprj diritti. Diritti, ad essi, come agli altri uomini tutti, dalla 
natura accordati, ma dal principato che contra natura é, menomati, tolti, 
scambiati e corrotti. Alla custodia di tali e cosi sacri diritti vegliavano in 
Roma i tribuni, in Inghilterra la camera dei comuni, e non so finora chi ci 
vegliera nella nascente libert&é dell’America: benché, per non aver essa né 
ottimati né clero, assai meno necessaria vi saré tal custodia; perche tutti non 
cercano mai di pregiudicare al dritto di tutti. La libert&é dunque nasce, e vien 
promulgata, conservata e difesa da quegli uomini principalmente, che insegnando 
ai popoli i loro diritti, somministrano loro gli opportuni mezzi al difenderli. La 
liberta in oltre, é la sola e vera esistenza di un popolo; poiché di tutte le cose 
grandi operate dagli uomini la ritroviamo sempre esser fonte.5 


In the first book of this same work Alfieri mentions Washington 
along with Brutus, William Tell, and William of Orange ‘‘e altri 
pochi grandi che idearono od eseguirono rivoluzioni importanti. 


96 


L’ America libera, with its account of the origins of the American 
Revolution and eulogies of Franklin, Washington, and the youthful 
LaFayette, is too well known to require much more than mere men- 
tion. The first four odes of L’America libera were written at the 
very end of 17817 when Alfieri was living in Rome. The fifth ode 
Alfieri wrote in June 1783,° when the news reached him in Venice 
of the end of the war with England’s recognition of American in- 
dependence. 

To the same year (1783) belongs the following epigramma: 

Gli Angli, gia liberi, or vendon sé: 

I Galli svegliansi, e fan per sé: 

Gli avari Batavi non san di sé: 

Gl’Ispani torbidi millantan sé: 
Che n’é, che n’é? 

Ride America: non ha piu re.® 


5 Opere, X, p. 104. 

6 Opere, X, p. 12. 

7 Vita, Epoca 4*, cap. IX. 

8 Vita, Epoca 4*, cap. X. Cf. Opere, II, Lettera XIV, p. 17, and Lettera 
XXIX, pp. 19-20. 

® Opere, IV, p. 8. 
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As is well known, Alfieri’s Bruto Primo was dedicated by the 
poet ‘‘al chiarissimo e libero uomo il Generale Washington.’’ This 
tragedy belongs to the period of Alfieri’s residence in Paris in the 
years just before the French Revolution. The dedicatory letter is 
dated ‘‘Parigi, 31 decembre 1788.’”?° 

The twelfth of Alfieri’s seventeen satires, J1 Commercio," which 
was written in 1797,!? has three references to America (one is to 
Canada), ineluding the following lines: 

Che tutta Europa, mercé il gran Colombo, 


Or si da in capo pel real Tabacco 
Or per l’acciughe ed or pel Tonno o il Rombo. 


Il Misogallo, curious mélange of prose and verse of anti-French 
flavor, was composed and put together in the latter years of Alfieri’s 
life after his return to Florence, where he established himself with 
his ‘‘amata donna’’ in the house on the Arno in which he died in 
1803. Among the verses in the Misogallo is a short epigramma 
dated ‘30 maggio 1793’’ bitterly attacking Thomas Paine. Ac- 
companying this is Alfieri’s explanatory note: ‘‘Payne Inglese, 
Plebeo fazioso, e macchiato, che scrisse alcuni libri ignoranti, e 
sediziosi; eletto perco dai Francesi per un dei lor Deputati.’’™* 

To an uninteresting sonnet in the Misogallo (No. XV, written 
“19 ottobre 1792 in Augusta’’) is affixed an interesting note by 
Alfieri refering to the ‘‘celebre Franklin, letterato Americano, uno 
dei liberatori dell’America Inglese, e conservatosi libero, e puro, 
benché pot stesse Ministro d’America in Francia pit anni.’’* 

In a long note to another epigramma No. XXXII, written ‘‘ 11 
gennaio 1796’’—Alfieri refers to ‘‘quel passare dalla serviti alla 
liberta, che é stato felicemente eseguito gia dagli Svizzeri, dagli 
Olandesi, e dagli odierni Americani (passaggio che indubitabil- 
mente dimostra un popolo risentito, intrepido e giusto)’’.2® 

The Misogallo contains five prose passages of which the fourth 
must be noted particularly here. This ‘‘Prosa quarta,’’ dated ‘‘23 
luglio 1794,’’ is entitled ‘‘Dialogo fra un uomo libero ed un liber- 


10 Opere, II, Lettera CL, p. 160. 

11 Opere, IV, pp. 97-101. 

12 Vita, Epoca 4*, capp. XXIV-XXV. 
13 Opere, IV, Epigramma XI, p. 166. 
14 Opere, IV, p. 152. 

15 Opere, IV, p. 190. 
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to.’® In this dialogue the American libero expresses Alfieri’s 
views in opposition to the French liberto. The first part of the 
dialogue is worth quoting here. 


Liberto. Benché io non ti vedessi mai a’ miei di, pure il tuo aspetto leale 
ed il tuo maschio contegno mi svelano in te, a bella prima, un uomo libero. 

Libero. Mi pregio infatti di eserlo, e d’inclinazione, e di nascita. 

Liberto, Nasci tu forse nell’America Inglese? 

Liberto. Si, per 1’appunto; e fin dai primi miei annie io militai per la patria; 
ed ebbi alfine 1’inesplicabile consolazione di vedervi e confermare e ampliare 
quella liberta primitiva, sotto i di cui auspicj erano state fondate le nostre 
colonie, ma in appresso poi dal governo Britannico ingiustamente oltraggiata. 

Liberto. Voi li dovete dunque veramente abborrire cotesti Inglesi. 

Libero. L’uomo libero non abborrisce che la tirannide, e il vizio. E, somma 
fatta, gl’Inglesi rimangono pur tuttavia il pid libero, e il men corrotto popolo 
dell Europa. 

Liberto. Io ti credei ben piuttosto venuto dalla Luna, che non dall’America. 
Non lo sai dunque tu, che non c’e pid oramai nessun altro popolo in Europa, 
che noi? 

Libero. Voi, cioé i Francesi? Siccome io non leggo mai fogli pubblici, 
perché non ho tempo da perdere, il tuo dire mi giunge a, e non ho 
saputo mai, che voi foste un Popolo. 

Liberto, Come? mentre il globo tutto rimbomba, e trema delle nostre vittorie, 
e conquiste, tu ignori che i Francesi si son fatti un vero, e gran Popolo? 

Libero. Io sapeva, che i Francesi, sudditi di un Re assoluto di fatto, 
prestavano opportunissimi aiuti alla mia patria, per toglierne la proprieta 
agl’Inglesi. Ed io, a dirti il vero, arrossiva in me stesso, (e cosi faceano 
moltissimi altri Americani) nel pensare, che gli schiavi di un Re assoluto 
dovessero servirci di strumento di liberta contro una madre patria, ingiusta é 
vero per noi, ma pure libera anch’essa, 


16 Opere, IV, pp. 169-172. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1660-1800: A 
CURRENT BIBLIOGRAPHY 


By R. S. Crane and M. E. Prior 
University of Chicago and Northwestern University 


m This bibliography attempts to list the more significant books, arti- 
lo cles, and reviews published during the year 1931, together with 
some bearing the date 1930 that were inadvertently omitted from 


x, the bibliography for that year (PQ, X, 169-215). 
i, LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 
AHR= American historical review. 

Archiv= Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen und Literaturen. 
°, Beiblatt=Beiblatt zur Anglia. 

DVLG=Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Literaturwissenschaft wnd 
Geistesgeschichte, 
a EHR=English historical review. 
ES=Englische Studien. 
3 GRM=Germanisch-romanische Monatsschrift. 


JEGP=Journal of English and Germanic philology. 
JMH=Journal of modern history. 

LM=London mercury. 

MLN=Modern language notes. 

MLR=Modern language review. 

MP= Modern philology. 

N & Q=Notes and queries. 

PMLA= Publications of the Modern Language Association of America. 
PQ=Philological quarterly. 

RAA=Revue anglo-américaine. 

RC=Revue critique. 

RCC= Revue des cours et conférences. 
RELV=Revue de l’enseignement des langues vivantes. 
RES= Review of English studies. 

RH= Revue historique. 

RHL=Revue d’histoire littéraire de la France. 
RHP=Revue d’histoire de la philosophie. 
RLC=Revue de littérature comparée. 

SP=Studies in philology. 

SRL=Saturday review of literature. 

TLS=Times literary supplement. 


I. BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES 


Annual bibliography of English language and literature. Volume 


XI, 1930. Edited for the Modern Humanities Research Asso- 
ciation by Mary S. Serjeantson, assisted by L. N. Broughton. 
Cambridge: Bowes & Bowes, 1931. Pp. ix+232. 
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Baugh, Albert C. ‘‘ American bibliography for 1930: English lan- 
guage and literature.”’ PMLA, XLVI (1931), 8-38. 
See especially pp. 25-33. 
Bernbaum, Ernest. ‘‘Recent works on prose fiction before 1800.”’ 
MLN, XLVI (1931), 95-107. 
Castell, Alburey. ‘‘Histories of modern European thought, 1918- 
1930.’’ JMH, III (1931), 242-65. 
Deals only with books in English, translations included. So far as it goes, 


however, it is a useful bibliographical survey, though the critical judgments 
show no great mastery of the field. 


Catalogue of the very extensive and well-known library of English 
poetry, drama and other literature, principally of the XVII 
and early XVIII centuries, formed by the late George Thorn- 
Drury, Esq. K. C. London: Sotheby and co., 1931. 2 parts. 
Pp. 175. 

Chapman, R. W. ‘‘Eighteenth-century imprints.’’ Library, 4th 
series, XI (1931), 503-04. 

Chapman, R. W. ‘‘Numbering of editions.’’ RES, VII (1931), 
213-15. 

Chapman, R. W. ‘‘Thoughts on half-titles.’’ The colophon, Part 
VII (1931). 

Crane, Ronald S. ‘‘English literature, 1660-1800: a current 
bibliography.’’ PQ, X (1930), 169-215. 

Draper, John W. Lighteenth century English esthetics: a 
bibliography. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1931. Pp. 140. 


(‘‘Anglistische Forschungen,’’ Heft 71.) 

Rev. by R. 8. C[rane] in MP, XXIX (1931), 251-52; by R. D. Havens in 
MLN, XLVIT (1932), 118-20 (a valuable list of additional titles); by F. T. 
Wood in ES, LXVI (1931), 279-81. 

Gabler, Anthony J. ‘‘Check list of English newspapers and peri- 
odicals before 1801 in the Huntington Library.’’ The Hunting- 
ton Library bulletin, Number 2 (November, 1931), pp. 1-66. 


A useful list, especially valuable for the seventeenth century. The statement 
(p. 3) that the Library possesses two separate printings of Goldsmith’s Bee 
(1759) should be corrected in the light of more detailed information supplied 
by the staff: the two copies vary in certain details, but all the sheets appear 
to be from the same setting of type. 


Heawood, Edward. ‘‘Papers used in England after 1600. II. c. 
1680-1750.” Library, 4th series, XI (1931), 466-98. 

Herrick, Marvin T. ‘‘A supplement to Cooper and Gudeman’s 
bibliography of the Poetics of Aristotle.’’ American journal 
of philology, LIT (1931), 168-74. 

Maclehose, James. The Glasgow University press, 1638-1931, with 
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some notes on Scottish printing in the last three hundred years. 
Glasgow: University press, 1931. 

Milford, R. T. ‘‘Cotes’s weekly journal.’’ TLS, March 19, 1931, 
p. 234. 

Muddiman, J. G., and others. ‘‘The history and bibliography of 
English newspapers.’’ N & Q, CLX (1931), 3-6, 21-24, 40-43, 
57-59, 174-75, 207-09, 228-30, 264, 298-300, 336-38, 375, 391, 
442-43 ; CLXI (1931), 337. 

‘‘Thirty-first critical bibliography of the history and philosophy of 
science and of the history of civilization (to March 1931).’’ 
Isis, XVI (1931), 476-575. 

See especially pp. 493-504. 

Wood, Frederick T. [Reviews of recent works on the eighteenth 
eentury.] ES, LXVI (1931), 122-38, 275-87. 

The Year’s work in English studies. Volume X, 1929. Edited for 
the English Association by F. S. Boas. Oxford: University 
press; London: Humphrey Milford, 1931. Pp. 418. 


II. THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL ENVIRONMENT 


Anstey, L. M. ‘‘The library of a London merchant in the eigh- 
teenth century.’’ N & Q, CLX (1931), 188-90. 

The Diary of John Baker, barrister of the Middle Temple, solicitor- 
general of the Leeward Islands Edited by Philip C. 


Yorke. London: Hutchinson, 1931. Pp. xvii+-517. 
Rev. in New statesman and Nation, Aug. 29, 1931, pp. 256-57; in TLS, July 
9, 1931, p. 540. 


Blum, André. La gravure en Angleierre.au XVIII° siécle. Paris, 


1930. 
Rev. by Emil Waldmann in Deutsche Literaturzeitung, July 12, 1931, cols. 
1315-17. 


Borenius, Tanered. ‘‘On collecting Jacobite books and prints.’’ 
Book-collector’s quarterly, No. IV (October-December, 1931), 
pp. 1-22, 

Brandenburg, S. J. ‘‘The place of agriculture in British national 
economy prior to Adam Smith.’’ Journal of political economy, 
XXXIX (1931), 281-320. 

Brown, Louise Fargo. ‘‘The first Earl of Shaftesbury.’’ Persecu- 
tion and liberty: essays in honor of George Lincoln Burr 
(New York: Century co., 1931), pp. 361-73. 

Cahen, Léon. ‘‘Le ‘diable’ Wilkes.’’ Revue d’histoire moderne, 


Jan.-Feb., 1931, pp. 56-61. 
A review of the books by Postgate and Sherrard (cf. PQ, X, 174-75). 
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Campbell, Andrew J. Two centuries of the Church of Scotland, 

1707-1929. Paisley: A. Gardner, 1931. Pp. 317. 
Rey. in TLS, March 26, 1931, p. 244. 

The King of the beggars: Bampfylde-Moore Carew. Edited by C. 
H. Wilkinson. Oxford: Clarendon press; London: Hum- 
phrey Milford, 1931. Pp. xxiv-+307. 

Rev. in TLS, Oct. 8, 1931, p. 767. 

Castells, F. de P. English freemasonry in its period of transition, 

A. D. 1600-1700. London: Rider, 1931. Pp. 222. 
Rev. in TLS, Nov. 5, 1931, p. 870. 

The Blecheley diary of the Rev. William Cole, 1765-1767. Edited 
from the original manuscript in the British Museum by Francis 
Griffin Stokes. With an introduction by Helen Waddell. Lon- 
don: Constable, 1931. Pp. ix+392. 

Rev. in TLS, Jan. 14, 1932, p. 23. 

A Journal of my journey to Paris in the year 1765. By the Rev. 

William Cole. Edited from the original manuscript in the 

British Museum by Francis Griffin Stokes. With an introduc- 

tion by Helen Waddell. London: Constable, 1931. Pp. xxxii 


+410. 


Rev. by Osbert Burdett in Saturday review, Feb. 7, 1931, pp. 203-04; by 
Paul Yvon in RAA, IX (1931), 60-61; in TLS, Feb. 19, 1931, p. 127. 


deBeer, G. R. Early travellers in the Alps. London: Sidgwick 

and Jackson, 1931. Pp. xx-+-204. 
Rev. in TLS, March 5, 1931, p. 169. 

Draper, John W. ‘‘Social influences once more.’’ RAA, VIII 
(1931), 489-95. 

Dutcher, George Matthew. ‘‘Further considerations on the origins 
and nature of the enlightened despotism.’’ Persecution and 
liberty: essays in honor of George Lincoln Burr (New York: 
Century co., 1931), pp. 375-403. 

George, M. Dorothy. England in transition: life and work in the 
eighteenth century. London: Routledge, 1931. Pp. vii+-229. 

Gill, Doris M. ‘‘The treasury, 1660-1714.’’ EHR, XLVI (1931), 
600-22. 

Hervey, John Lord. Some materials towards memoirs of the reign 
of King George II. Printed from a copy of the original manu- 
script in the Royal Archives at Windsor Castle, and from the 
original manuscript at Ickworth. Edited by Romney Sedg- 


wick. London: Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1931. 3 vols. 
Rev. by A. Birrell in New statesman, Nov. 14, 1931, Lit. sup., pp. viii, x; 
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by ey: Dobrée in English review, LIII (1931), 748-50; in TLS, Sept. 24, 

1931, p. 

Johnson, Edgar A. J. ‘‘The mercantilist concept of ‘art’ and ‘in- 
genious labour.’’’ Economic history, II, No. 6 (Jan., 1931), 
234-53. 

Jones, I. Deane. The English revolution, an introduction to Eng- 
lish history, 1603-1714. London: Heinemann, 1931. Pp. xvi 


+361. 
Rev. in TLS, June 11, 1931, p. 457. 


Judges, A.V. ‘‘The origins of English banking.’’ History, XVI 
(1931), 138-45. ; 

Developments before the foundation of the Bank of England in 1694. 

Lee, Umphrey. The historical backgrounds of early Methodist en- 
thusiasm. New York: Columbia University press, 1931. Pp. 
176. 

Rev. by M. E. Graddis in Journal of religion, XII (1932), 126-27. 
Lipson, E. The economic history of England. Volumes II and III: 


The age of mercantilism. London: A. and C. Black, 1931. 


Rev. by G. D. H. Cole in Week-end review, Aug. 29, 1931, pp. 255-56; by 
Hugh Massingham in Observer, Aug. 2, 1931, p. 4; by C. F. Ray in Economic 
journal, XLI (1931), 624-28. 


Lodge, Sir Richard. ‘‘English foreign policy, 1660-1715.’’ His- 
tory, XV (1931), 296-307. 


A review of recent works. 

MeLachlan, H. English education under the Test acts, being the 
history of the non-conformist academies, 1662-1820. Manches- 
ter: University press, 1931. Pp. xi+344. 

Rev. in TLS, Nov. 12, 1931, p. 878. 

Map of XVII century England, with description, chronological ta- 
bles, and a map of London, circa 1660. Southampton: Ord- 
nance survey, 1931. Pp. 24. 

Maxwell, L. F. A bibliography of English law from 1651 to 1800. 
London: Sweet and Maxwell, 1931. Pp. viii+-270. 

Rev. by A. R. H. in Library Association record, 3d series, I (1931), 433. 

Nulle, Stebelton H. Thomas Pelham-Holles, Duke of Newcastle: 
his early political career, 1693-1724. Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania press; London: Humphrey Milford, 1931. 
Pp. x+204. 


Rev. by W. T. Laprade in AHR, XXXVII (1931), 107-08; by the same in 
South Atlantic quarterly, XXX (1931), 319-20; in TLS, July 9, 1931, p. 537. 


Oliver, F.S. The endless adventure. Volume II, 1727-1735. Lon- 


don: Maemillan, 1931. Pp. xiii+333. 


Rev. in TLS, Apr. 23, 1931, p. 315. 
Cf. PQ, IX, 170. 
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The Purefoy letters, 1735-1753. Edited by G. Eland. London: 
Sidgwick and Jackson, 1931. 2 vols. 

Realey, Charles Bechdolt. The early opposition to Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, 1720-1727. Lawrence, Kansas: University of Kansas, 
Department of journalism press, 1931. Pp. 280. 

Richardson, A. E. Georgian England. London: Batsford; New 


York: Charles Scribner’s sons, 1931. Pp. 202. 


Rev. by Edwin Clark in New York Times book review, June 21, 1931, p. 11; 
in TLS, Jan. 7, 1932, p. 9. 


‘*Rhodon.’’ ‘‘Wilkes and the North Briton.’”? N & Q, CLXI 
(1931), 165-66. 
Cf. also ibid., pp. 211-12, 268. 
Taylor, G. R. Stirling. Robert Walpole and his age. London: 


Jonathan Cape, 1931. Pp. 343. 


Rev. by A. Birrell in New statesman and Nation, July 18, 1931, pp. 82-83; 
in TLS, Aug. 6, 1931, p. 603. 


Terry, Charles Sanford. Bach: the historical approach. Oxford: 


University press; London: Humphrey Milford, 1931. Pp. 157. 
Rey. in TLS, Apr. 3, 1931, p. 265. 


Wadsworth, A. P., and Julia de Lacy Mann. The cotton trade and 
industrial Lancashire, 1600-1780. Manchester: University 
press, 1931. 


Rev. by H. L. Beales in New statesman and Nation, Aug. 8, 1931, pp. 174- 
76; in Observer, July 19, 1931, p. 4. 


The Eighteenth volume of the Walpole society, 1929-1930. Vertue 
notebooks. Volume I. Oxford: Printed for the Walpole so- 
ciety at the Oxford University press, 1931. Pp. xxvili+-163. 


Rey. by I. A. Williams in LM, XXIV (1931), 437-43; in TLS, Apr. 9, 1931, 
p. 283. 


Whiting, C. E. Studies in English puritanism from the Restoration 


to the Revolution. London: S.P.C.K., 1931. Pp. 584. 
Rev. in TLS, Aug. 27, 1931, p. 640. 

Zimmermann, Henry. An, account of the third voyage of Captain 
Cook around the world, 1776-1780. Translated from the Mann- 
heim edition of 1781 by Elsa Michaelis and Cecil French. Ed- 
ited with an introduction and notes by F. W. Howay. Toronto: 
Ryerson press, 1931. Pp. 120. 

Rev. in TLS, Apr. 30, 1931, p. 334; ef. ibid., May 7, 1931, p. 367, and Nov. 

5, 1931, p. 866. 


III. MOVEMENTS OF IDEAS AND LITERARY FORMS 


Allen, Robert J. ‘‘The Kit-cat Club and the theatre.’’ RES, VII 
(1931), 56-61. 
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An Anthology of Augustan poetry. Compiled and edited by Fred- 
erick T. Wood. London and New York: Maemillan, 1931. 
Pp. lxix+323. 

Rev. in TLS, Nov. 5, 1931, p. 861. 

Babeock, Robert Witbeck. The genesis of ness idolatry, 
1766-1799: a study in English criticism of the late eighteenth 
century. Chapel Hill [N.C.]: University of North Carolina 
press, 1931. Pp. xxviii+-307. 

Rev. in Books, Nov. 29, 1931, p. 10; in TLS, Oct. 22, 1931, p. 823. 

Black, A. Bruce, and Robert Metealf Smith. Shakespeare allusions 
and parallels. Bethlehem, Pennsylvania: Lehigh University, 
1931. Pp. viii+59. 

Hitherto unnoted allusions from the period 1599-1701. 

Blunden, Edmund. Votive tablets: studies chiefly appreciative of 

English authors and books. London: Cobden-Sanderson, 1931. 


Pp. 367. 


Rev. in TLS, Nov. 26, 1931, p. 942. 
Contains essays on Bunyan, Defoe, Steele, Goldsmith, Churchill, ete. 


Bonar, James. Theories of population from Raleigh to Arthur 


Young. London: G. Allen & Unwin, 1931. P. 253. 


Rev. by N. E. Himes in Journal of political economy, XX XIX (1931), 850- 
51; by Henry Macrosty in Economic journal, XLI (1931), 466-69. 


Bond, Richmond P., John W. Bowyer, C. B. Millican, and G. Hubert 
Smith. ‘‘A eollection of Chaucer allusions.’?’ SP, XXVIII 


(1931), 481-512. 
Pp. 486-508 deal with the Restoration and eighteenth century. 


Bosker, A. Literary criticism in the age of Johnson. Groningen: 


J.B. Wolters, 1930. Cf. PQ, X, 177-78. 


Rev. by A. Digeon in RAA, IX (1931), 59; by R. D. Havens in MLN, XLVII 
(1932), 137-38; by Harold Jenkins in MLR, XXVI (1931), 357-58; by Wil- 
lem van Doorn in English studies, XIII (1931), 30-32. 


Boswell, Eleanore. ‘‘A playbill of 1687.’’ Library, 4th series, XI 
(1931), 499-502. 

Bréhier, Emile. Histoire de la philosophie. Tome II, La philoso- 
phie moderne. II, ‘‘Le dix-huitéme siécle.’’ Paris: Alcan, 


1930. Cf. PQ, X, 178-79. 
Rev. by D. Mornet in RHL, XXXVIII (1931), 323-25. 


Buck, Gerhard. Die Vorgeschichte des historischen Romans in der 
modernen englischen Literatur. Hamburg: Friedrichsen, de 


Gruyter and co., 1931. Pp. 115. 
Rev. in TLS, Nov. 12, 1931, p. 895. 
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Burra, Peter. Baroque and Gothic sentimentalism. London: Duck- 
worth, 1931. Pp. 35. 


A suggestive but rather superficial essay. 
Clapp, Sarah L. C. ‘‘The beginnings of subscription publication in 
the seventeenth century.’’ MP, XXIX (1931), 199-224. 
An able and important study of the period before about 1688. 


Cole, F. J. Early theories of sexual generation. Oxford: Claren- 


don press, 1930. Cf. PQ, X, 179. 


Rev. by Pierre Brunet in Archeion, XIII (1931), 271-72; by Charles A. Ko- 
foid in Isis, XVI (1931), 463-65. 


Conway letters. The correspondence of Anne, Viscountess Conway, 
Henry More, and their friends, 1624-1684. Collected from 
manuscript sources & edited with a biographical account by 
Marjorie Hope Nicolson. New Haven: Yale University press; 
London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University press, 1930. 


Cf. PQ, X, 179-80. 


Rev. by Edwin Clark in New York Times book review, Oct. 4, 1931, p. 20; 
by Archibald Malloch in Yale review, XX (1931), 613-15; by S. P. Lamprecht 
in MLN, XLVI (1931), 541-42; by J. Pelseneer in Isis, XVI (1931), 141-43; 
by G. C. Moore Smith in RES, VII (1931), 349-56; by Harold Williams in 
MLR, XXVI (1931), 200-02; in TLS, Jan. 29, 1931, p. 71. 


Craig, Mary Elizabeth. The Scottish periodical press, 1750-1789. 


Edinburgh and London: Oliver and Boyd, 1931. Pp. vi-+-113. 


Rev. in TLS, Oct. 29, 1931, p. 840; cf. J. M. Bulloch, ibid., Nov. 5, 1931, 
p. 866. 

The body of Miss Craig’s study consists of a series of precise and useful 
notes on the newspapers and other periodicals published between 1750 and 1789 
in Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Dundee, Perth, Dumfries, Kelso, and Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed. There are also introductory and concluding chapters on the 
conditions that affected the development of periodicals in Scotland during this 
period and on the place of the press in the life of the people. The appendixes 
to the book include a chart of the periodicals running during each of the years 
covered by the study and an alphabetical list of journals with indications of 
the libraries of Great Britain and the United States in which copies are to be 
found. Altogether a capable and thorough piece of work. 

Crum, Ralph B. Scientific thought in poetry. New York: Colum- 
bia University press, 1931. Pp. vi+246. 

The author seeks to throw light on ‘‘the vexed question of the relationship 
of science and poetry’’ by considering how some of the poets of the past have 
treated the themes afforded by the scientific thought of their day. Since he 
deals with poets important in this connection from Lucretius to John Davidson, 
only a part of his book comes within the scope of this bibliography—and what 
does is not entirely satisfactory. The very extent of the material he covers is 
responsible for some of his chief weaknesses—his many loose generalizations, 
his fondness for formulae the implications of which he has not always under- 
stood, his sometimes casual use of important normative terms. Here are a few 
examples: the very loose application of the term ‘‘deism’’ which permits the 
view that this form of religious rationalism grew almost directly out of the 
development of mechanistic science (pp. 9, 62); the statement that ‘‘the new 
scientific spirit .... had a distinct tendency now to break down the rigorous 
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classification of the genres which pseudo-classicism had prescribed’’ (p. 90), 
without any indication of how or why scientific thought effected this change in 
criticism; the idea that it was Locke who was responsible for the application 
of mechanistic principles to psychology (pp. 9, 61), a view which leads one to 
wonder wherein Locke brought this about more completely than Hobbes had 
done a generation earlier; the assertion that the publication of Newton’s 
Principia ‘‘ opened for the whole field of human thought the mathematical ideal 
of science’’ (p. 61), a generalization which completely neglects the great in- 
fluence of Cartesianism; the discussion of the ‘‘anti-rationalism’’ of such 
writers as Rochester and Mandeville as if the background of this radical solu- 
tion of the problem of the reason and the passions were somehow largely 
scientific (pp. 57, 63); the implication (Chapter IV, passim) that ‘‘the Eng- 
lish poet’s respect for tradition in the first half of the eighteenth century is a 
sufficient explanation of the fact that he does not whole-heartedly praise the 
conception of a mechanical world’’ (p. 74), whereas the poets were in this 
respect consciously following such great English scientists as Boyle and Newton, 
who were themselves more than reluctant to accept a purely mechanical world. 
These examples illustrate sufficiently, perhaps, the confusions into which the 
author frequently falls in his attempt to deal with the history of scientific 
ideas during this period. His occasional failure to do justice to the poets 
themselves appears, for example, in his neglect of Thomson’s Seasons, a poem 
which can scarcely be paralleled for its passages of versified Newtonianism.— 
M. E. P. 


Deane, Cecil V. Dramatic theory and the rhymed heroic play. 
Oxford: University press; London: Humphrey Milford, 1931. 
Pp. vii+235. 
Rev. in TLS, July 16, 1931, p. 561. 
Draper, John W. The funeral elegy and the rise of English ro- 
manticism. New York: New York University press, 1929. Cf. 
PQ, IX, 173-76; X, 181. 


Rev. by Maurice Kelley in ES, LXV (1931), 401-03; by C. A. Moore in MLN, 
XLVI (1931), 270-71; by W. O. Raymond in JEGP, XXX (1931), 122-26. 


‘‘Early poetry for children.’’ TLS, Nov. 26, 1931, pp. 923-24. 


Engel, Claire-Eliane. La littérature alpestre en France et en Angle- 
terre au XVIII* et XIX° siécles. Chambéry: Librairie Dardel, 


1930. Pp. xi-+287. 


Rev. by L. Cazamian in RAA, IX (1931), 155-58; by René Galland in RLC, 
XI (1931), 806-09; by Pierre Martino in RC, LXV (1931), 277. 

Miss Engel’s subject is the rise and flourishing of enthusiasm for the Alps— 
and incidentally for mountains in general—as expressed by English, French, 
and Swiss writers—and incidentally painters—between 1685 and 1868. Of the 
five parts into which she divides her exposition, the last three deal almost 
entirely with the nineteenth century, and, as far as I can judge, they deserve 
the praise that has been bestowed on them in the reviews listed above. I wish 
I could feel equally satisfied with the earlier portions of her book. On the 
whole, however, and aside from a few interesting pages on the awakening of a 
scientific concern with the Alps after 1750 and fairly substantial studies of 
H.-B. de Saussure and Ramond de Carbonniéres, the chapters in which she 
treats of the beginning and spread of Alpinism in the eighteenth century are— 
for a French doctor’s thesis at any rate—surprisingly meager in content and 
feeble in interpretation. 

As an indication of the superficiality of her treatment it is sufficient to say 
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that she has built her conclusions concerning English interest in the Alps and 
in mountains generally before 1801 on a bibliography that includes no more 
than sixty odd works of all types—books of travel, novels, poems, scientific 
treatises—and that she nowhere shows any acquaintance with the valuable 
contributions to her problem made in recent years by scholars like Elizabeth 
Manwaring and C. A. Moore. The consequence is that she is seldom able to 
tell us more about the major aspects of her subject than most of us knew al- 
ready, and that on certain important questions she remains wedded to views 
that have long since been seriously qualified or rejected outright by specialists 
in the field. Thus she still seems to believe that until about 1740 the attitude 
toward mountains entertained by educated Englishmen was almost universally 
one of repugnance. ‘‘L’animosité qu’inspirent les montagnes domine tout, et 
se double d’un manque total du sens des proportions: toutes les sommités 
sont redoutables et tristes, depuis les taupiniéres de Windsor Forest, que Pope 
compare pompeusement 4 1’Olympe, jusqu’aux Alpes’’ (p. 9): to this gen- 
eralization she recognizes only two exceptions, a passage in a letter by Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu written in 1747 and a sentence or two by Addison in 
his Remarks on several parts of Italy (1705). Now it cannot of course be 
denied that enthusiasm for the peculiar beauty of mountains was less widely 
prevalent among Englishmen at the beginning of the eighteenth century than 
it became a generation later on. But that is not to say that it was not far 
more common in the years between 1685 and 1720 than Miss Engel is willing 
to admit: the striking passages quoted by Moore and Miss Manwaring from 
writers of as varied temperaments as Burnet, Dennis, Addison, Shaftesbury, 
and Berkeley should have made that clear beyond question (see SP, XIV [1917], 
252 n, 262-64; Manwaring, Italian landscape in eighteenth century England 
[1925], pp. 5-12; ef. also the texts referred to below). 

The early portions of Miss Engel’s book are disappointing in still another 
respect. Even if one were disposed to accept her contention that there was 
no significant appreciation of mountain scenery in England or France before 
1740, the problem of accounting for its appearance when it did finally arrive 
would still remain. There are no signs, however, that she has given the ques- 
tion any serious thought. In one place, indeed, she throws out a suggestion 
that might, had her reading been more extensive and her curiosity stronger, 
have led to interesting interpretative results. ‘‘Le finalisme chrétien du XVII°* 
siécle,’’ she writes (p. 9), ‘‘chercha avec beaucoup de patience les raisons qui 
avaient pu amener le Créateur & semer la terre de ces obstacles néfastes.’’ 
But she immediately adds: ‘‘On n/’offrit jamais que des solutions trés 

Les montagnes donnent naissance aux pluies, aux fleuves, aux 
vents. La pluie produit le nitre et le phosphore (?): tout cela est indispensa- 
ble & la vie humaine’’ (pp. 9-10). The truth is that before 1720, in England 
at least, the popularity of the argument from design had resulted, among 
orthodox divines and deists alike, in a fairly common insistence not merely upon 
the utility of mountains but upon their beauty as well. See, for example, 
Gracian, The critick, tr. Ryecaut (1681), pp. 37-38; John Ray, Three physico- 
theological discourses (2d ed., 1693), pp. 35-36; Richard Bentley, Works, ed. 
Dyce (1838), III, 193-99 (Bentley’s eighth Boyle Lecture, preached Dec. 5, 
1692); William Nichols, A conference with a theist (3d ed., 1723), II, 472-73 
(originally published in 1699); Shaftesbury, The moralists (1709), in Char- 
acteristics, ed. Robertson (1900), II, 122-24; Henry Needler, ‘‘On the beauty 
of the universe’’ (written before 1718), in Works (3d ed., 1735), p. 67. 
Thanks to works like these, some of which carried an unusual weight of author- 
ity, the idea was widely disseminated at the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury that the irregular mountainous masses of the earth were intended by God 
to add to man’s aesthetic pleasure as well as to his material comfort. 

Of all this Miss Engel gives no hint, and she is equally silent about another 
current of ideas which became prominent at the same time and which con- 
tributed no less directly to the encouragement of the taste for mountain 
scenery. This was the extension into the field of aesthetic theory of the old 
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notion that things as Nature made them are inherently superior to things 
shaped and disciplined by human art. When with this idea there was asso- 
ciated, as was frequently the case, the further assumption that the essential 
attributes of Nature are ‘‘wildness’’ and ‘‘irregularity,’’ a revolt was in- 
evitable against what Miss Engel calls ‘‘le désir d’ordre, d’équilibre et de 
raison qui régne, tout puissant, sur les esprits de 1’Age classique’’ (p. 13). 
Expressions of such a revolt began to appear very early in the century. ‘‘I 
shall no longer,’’ declared Philocles in The moralists, ‘‘ resist the passion grow- 
ing in me for things of a natural kind, where neither art nor the conceit or 
eaprice of man has spoiled their genuine order by breaking in upon that primi- 
tive state. Even the rude rocks, the mossy caverns, the irregular unwrought 
grottos and broken falls of waters, with all the horrid graces of the wilderness 
itself, as representing Nature more, will be the more engaging, and appear 
with a magnificence beyond the formal mockery of princely gardens’’ (Char- 
acteristics, ed. Robertson, II, 125). This was in 1709: during the next half 
century the ideas to which Shaftesbury here gives expression were among the 
most potent forces making for the reform of landscape gardening and, some- 
what later, for the revival of a taste for Gothic architecture. That they also 
played an important réle in breaking down the old indifference to mountains is 
hardly less evident. Addison clearly was thinking in terms of the new 
aesthetics of irregularity when in 1705 he described the Alps near Geneva as 
‘‘broken into so many Steeps and Precipices, that they fill the Mind with an 
agreeable kind of Horror, and form one of the most irregular misshapen Scenes 
in the World’’ (quoted by Manwaring, pp. 11-12); and the same assumption 
underlay his remarks in the Spectator about the pleasure the imagination de- 
rives from ‘‘that rude kind of Magnificence’’ which appears in ‘‘a vast un- 
cultivated Desart,.... huge Heaps of Mountains, high Rocks and Preci- 
pices... .’’ (No. 412). So too Shaftesbury, in a passage of The moralists 
immediately preceding the description of mountains cited above: ‘‘The 
wildness pleases. We seem to live alone with Nature. We view her in her 
inmost recesses, and contemplate her with more delight in these original wilds 
than in the artificial labyrinths and feigned wildernesses of the palace’’ (Char- 
acteristics, II, 122).—R. S. C. 


Evans, Joan. Pattern: a study of ornament in Western Europe 


from 1180 to 1900. Oxford: Clarendon press, 1931. 2 vols. 


Rev. in TLS, July 9, 1931, p. 541. 
A very important book, which students of literary taste during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries cannot afford to neglect. 


Fairchild, Hoxie Neale. The romantic quest. New York: Colum- 
bia University press, 1931. Pp. viii+-444. 
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vard University summaries of theses, II (1930), 172-75. 
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Garofalo, L. ‘‘Il problema dell’ infinito dal Rinascimento a Kant.”’ 
Logos, XIV (1931), 1-23. 
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453-54. 
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X (1931), 410-11; by N. I. White in South Atlantic quarterly, XXX (1931), 
332-33; by D. Willoughby in Saturday review, Feb. 28, 1931, p. 316; in TLS, 
June 4, 1931, p. 442. 


Gray, Charles Harold. Theatrical criticism in London to 1795. 
New York: Columbia University press, 1931. Pp. vi+333. 
Gregory, Joshua C. A short history of atomism, from Democritus 
to Bohr. London: Black, 1931. Pp. 258. 
Rev. in TLS, Sept. 17, 1931, p. 704. 
Hawkins, Aubrey. ‘‘Some writers on The monthly review.’’? RES, 


VII (1931), 168-81. 
Based on Griffiths’ marked copy in the Bodleian Library. 


Hayes, Carlton J. H. The historical evolution of modern national- 


ism. New York: Richard R. Smith, 1931. Pp. viii+-327. 


By ‘‘modern nationalism’? Hayes means the body of explicitly formulated 
doctrines about the value of nationality which have been increasingly fashion- 
able in Europe since the middle of the eighteenth century. He makes no at- 
tempt to reduce these doctrines to unity; nationalism, he rightly insists, ‘‘is 
plural rather than singular’’; and he shows that during the period with which 
he is concerned there have flourished no less than five major ‘‘nationalisms’’ 
differing widely from each other in both motives and temper: humaritarian 
nationalism, Jacobin nationalism, traditional nationalism, liberal nationalism, 
and ‘‘integral’’ nationalism. Of each of these he gives an admirably clear, 
though not always very detailed, account, mainly in the form of separate 
studies of its most influential or representative spokesmen. Thus (to speak 
only of the period before 1800) he analyzes humanitarian nationalism in terms 
of Bolingbroke, Rousseau, and Herder; traditional nationalism in terms of 
Burke; and liberal nationalism in terms of Bentham. 

Hayes writes primarily for the general public, and this fact, together with 
the scale of treatment which he has adopted, prevents him from doing any- 
thing like full justice to the various problems presented by the rise of nation- 
alism in the eighteenth century. Eventually we ought to look forward to a 
work on the subject comparable in scale and similar in method to the Docu- 
mentary history of primitivism now under way at the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. Starting with a thorough and richly illustrated analysis of the cosmo- 
politanism of the Enlightenment, especially in its relation to the prevailing 
ideals of uniformity and universality, such a work would proceed to describe in 
detail the various developments in philosophy, political theory, history, and 
aesthetics before 1800 which involved either the modification or the reversal of 
this dominant view. It would neglect none of the aspects of the subject touched 
on by Hayes, but it would add others concerning which he has little or noth- 
ing to say. One of its important chapters, for example, would be devoted to 
tracing the rise of nationalist ideals in the criticism of literature and art, 
from their appearance in the later seventeenth century in discussions of special 
genres such as oratory and the drama, through the more generalized theories of 
writers like Condillac and Goldsmith in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
to the full blown ‘‘romantic’’ nationalism of Herder and Friedrich Schlegel 
after 1780. Another chapter, even more important, would bring together the 
many writings of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries which undertook to 
set forth (in the words of one of them) ‘‘The Reasons of that great Diversity 
to be observed in the Customs, Manners, and Usages of Nations’’ (Civil polity 
[1703], titlepage) ; it would then attempt to explain by what profound trans- 
formation of values there ultimately emerged out of this purely speculative 
concern with the differences separating nations the conviction that these dif- 
ferences were the result, not of human defect or ‘‘prejudice,’’ but of the 
original intent of a beneficent Nature, an instance, as Scott wrote in 1826, ‘‘of 
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that general variety which Nature seems to have adopted as a principle through 
all her works, as anxious, apparently, to avoid, as modern statesmen to enforce, 
any thing like an approach to absolute ‘uniformity’ ’’ (Prose works, XXI 
[1839], 374). An adequate treatment of these and other relevant topics would 
be a work of years and would require the collaboration of specialists in several 
widely different fields; but I can think of few undertakings in the general 
history of eighteenth-century ideas which would have greater significance for 
an understanding of the modern world.—R. 8. C. 


Heal, Ambrose. The English writing-masters and their copy-books, 
1570-1800: a biographical dictionary and a bibliography. With 
an introduction on the development of handwriting by Stanley 
Morison. Cambridge: University press, 1931. Pp. xl-+-225. 

Rev. in TLS, Oct. 15, 1931, p. 793. 

Heal, Ambrose. ‘‘The projector of circulating libraries.’’ N & Q, 
CLXI (1931), 358. 

Hudson, Arthur Palmer. ‘‘The hermit and divine providence.”’ 


SP, XXVIII (1931), 750-66. 


A study of treatments of the theme by Henry More, Cotton Mather, Parnell, 
and Voltaire interpreted ‘‘as indexes of the intellectual outlooks and artistic 
powers of the story-tellers.’’ One misses a reference to the latest discussion of 
the subject—that by G. Ascoli in his edition of Zadig (Paris, 1929), II, 136-64. 


Jaggard, William. ‘‘Literary secrets. Authorship of the ‘Whole 
duty of man’ and cognate writings, 1658-84.’’ Bookman (Lon- 
don), LXXXI (1931), 66-69. 

Jan, Eduard von. ‘‘Humanité.’’ Zeitschrift fiir franzdsische 


Sprache und Literatur, LV (1931), 1-66. 


A valuable study of the meanings of the term from classical Rome to the 
present time. 


Jones, Richard F. ‘‘The attack on pupit eloquence in the Restora- 
tion: an episode in the development of the neo-classical stan- 
dard for prose.’?’ JEGP, XXX (1931), 188-217. 


The self-conscious attempt to develop a new prose during the seventeenth 
century was not confined to any single group of writers. The present article, 
dealing with the efforts of numerous clergymen in England to reform the style 
of sermons in the direction of greater clarity and avoidance of excessive orna- 
ment, supplements Jones’s previous study of the movement for a reform in 
style sponsored by the scientists of the same period; and, with its added ma- 
terial, it gives some indication of how general was the impulse toward a new 
type of prose. So widespread a movement—and the two groups already men- 
tioned by no means exhaust the list of those who were actively concerned in 
the matter—argues the presence of general and inclusive causes which left 
their effects in various fields of writing. After reading this article, one has the 
impression that, in spite of certain qualifications, Jones considers ‘‘science’’ 
the principal cause of the change in style, and perhaps the only influence seri- 
ously worth considering. His general position is that these ‘‘new stylistic 
values soon spread from the scene of their origin [science], and, owing to the 
popularity of the new science and to the representative nature of the member- 
ship of the Royal Society, were widely disseminated’’ (p. 189). He con- 
siders, accordingly, the possible connections with science of each of the ec- 
clesiasties whom he cites, urging the point at times, as in the case of South 
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(p. 192 and n. 10), when the connection seems remote and the attitude of the 
writer in question not wholly sympathetic. In the light of the thoroughgoing 
manner in which Jones applies this point of view, his suggestions of other 
possible influencing factors (pp. 204-07) are not felt to have much weight with 
him. 

No one would be willing seriously to dispute the fact that the English scien- 
tists made a powerful plea for a plain style adapted to the needs of scientific 
exposition, or that this program of reform left a definite impression on the 
attitude toward prose style, and on the actual practice of a modified prose, 
among their numerous disciples. Nevertheless, Jones’s treatment of the prob- 
lem raises some questions. One of these centers in his use of the word ‘‘sci- 
ence,’’ which for him seems to mean only the Baconian spirit of experimenta- 
tion as exemplified in the Royal Society. This limited interpretation underlies 
his statement that Glanvill’s style ‘‘when under the influence of Descartes, re- 
mained highly rhetorical, but when he came under the discipline of the scien- 
tists, it underwent a remarkable change toward simplicity and directness’’ (p. 
199, n. 27). Does not this opinion, however, disregard completely Descartes’ 
views about the place of rhetoric in philosophical exposition (Discours, ed. 
Gilson, p. 7) and his own practice as a writer? Does it not imply, besides, a 
definition of the term ‘‘science’’ which, in its virtual exclusion of Descartes 
and its suggestion that his work was opposed to all that the Royal Society 
stood for, gives a far too simplified impression of the intellectual movements of 
the time? On the question, moreover, of the scientists’ feelings about style, 
Jones takes a position that seems again a little uncompromising, as when, for 
example, he remarks that ‘‘the nonconformists would not, like the scientists, 
sweep away all metaphors’’ (p. 211). Were the scientists desirous of sweep- 
ing away all metaphors? In the writing up of experiments, yes; but they 
certainly did not deny the appropriateness of the ornaments of style in other 
forms of discourse (see the references in PQ, X [1931], 185). Neglect of this 
point is at least in part responsible for Jones’s (needless) surprise that Glan- 
vill, who is an important support for his general argument, should have defend- 
ed the use of a certain amount of rhetoric in sermons (p. 212; Glanvill, in- 
cidentally, restates this point in The zealous and impartial Protestant [1681], 

p. 39-41). 

. If, for a moment, we accept Jones’s position without question, we shall find 
that the facts he presents are not always harmonious among themselves. We 
are told, for example, that the ‘‘reformation of pulpit eloquence began earlier 
in France than in England’’ (p. 214), and also that with the French ‘‘the 
scientific movement was not so strong as with the English’’ (p. 215). The 
second statement remains to be proved, but if we grant it, we are led to enter- 
tain possibilities which will not fit in readily with the logically simple pattern 
of cause and effect relationships which Jones has set up between science and 
the reform of pupit eloquence in England. In short, when a movement em- 
braces so many fields, and is found active in so many centers, it seems a little 
unconvincing to argue that its cause was one—i.e., science—particularly as the 
cause is usually thought of as operating characteristically in one locality—i.e., 
England.—M. E. P. 
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p. 367. 


Richard Baxter 


Powicke, F. J. ‘‘Some unpublished correspondence of the Rev. 
Richard Baxter and the Rev. John Eliot, ‘The apostle to the 
American Indians.’ ’’ Bulletin of the John Rylands library, 
XV (1931), 138-76, 442-66. 


Jeremy Bentham 


Everett, Charles Warren. The education of Jeremy Bentham. New 


York: Columbia University press, 1931. Pp. ix+216. 


In spite of the similarity of his title to that of Halévy’s classic first volume, 
La jeunesse de Bentham, Everett has had a very different aim in view. He has 
not concerned himself with the formation of Bentham’s ideas in the period 
before 1789, but rather with the development of his personality and the history 
of his experiences and contacts during the forty odd years in which his char- 
acter took shape and most of his fundamental thinking and writing was done. 
From the Bentham manuscripts at University College he has brought to light a 
good many documents and facts not known to earlier biographers, and out of 
these and the materials already in print he has succeeded in building a nar- 
rative that is always interesting and at times lively and vivid. His chapters 
on Bentham as ‘‘a man of the world’’ and on Bentham at Bowood and in 
Russia are especially well done.—R. 8. C. 


Greaves, H. R. G. ‘‘Bentham on legislative procedure.’’ Economica, 
XXXII (1931), 308-27. 


George Berkeley 
Berkeley’s commonplace book. Edited with introduction, notes, 
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and index by G. A. Johnston. London: 
1931. Pp. xxiv-+-158. 

Rev. in TLS, March 12, 1931, p. 192. 

‘‘An Unpublished sermon of Bishop Berkeley. With a foreword 
[by John Wild].’’ Philosophical review, XL (1931), 522-36. 

Aaron, R. I. ‘‘Locke and Berkeley’s Commonplace book.’’ Mind, 
XL (1931), 439-59. 

Hone, J. M., and M. M. Rossi. Bishop Berkeley: his life, writings 
and philosophy. With an introduction by W. B. Yeats. Lon- 
don: Faber and Faber, 1931. 

Rev. in TLS, Nov. 5, 1931, p. 858; ef. ibid., Jan. 28, 1932, p. 60. 
Mabbott, J. D. ‘‘The place of God in Berkeley’s philosophy.’’ 
Journal of philosophical studies, VI (1931), 18-29. 


Hugh Blair 
Chapman, R. W. ‘‘Blair on Ossian.’’ RES, VII (1931), 80-83. 


Correspondence between Blair and the publisher Thomas Becket concerning 
the former’s Critical dissertation on the poems of Ossian. 


Faber and Faber, 


William Blake 


Hamblen, Emily S. On the minor prophecies of William Blake. 
With an introduction by S. Foster Damon. New York: E. P. 
Dutton; London: Dent, 1930. Pp. xiii+395. 


Rev. by Mary Siegrist in New York Times book review, May 10, 1931, p. 2; 
in TLS, Feb. 12, 1931, p. 112. 


Pierce, Frederick E. ‘‘ Etymology as explanation in Blake.’’ PQ, 
X (1931), 395-99. 


Suggests etymologies for the following names: Urizen, Ahania, Urthona, 
and Vala. 


Plunkett, Margaret Louise. ‘‘The political philosophy of William 
Blake.’’ South Atlantic quarterly, XXX (1931), 27-39. 
Richter, Helene. ‘‘Blake und Hamann.’’ Archiv, CLIX (1931), 

37-45, 195-210. 
Saurat, Denis. Blake and modern thought. London: Constable, 
1929. Cf. PQ, IX, 182; X, 194. 


Rev. by Bernhard Fehr in Beiblatt, XLII (1931), 162-65; by Gustav Hiibener 
in ES, LXV (1931), 405-07; by Mario Praz in RES, VII (1931), 235-36. 


Wright, Herbert G. ‘‘Blake and the Welsh triads.’’ TLS, March 
5, 1931, p. 178. 
Comment by Mona Wilson, ibid., March 12, 1931, p. 199. 


James Boswell 
Private papers of James Boswell from Malahide Castle in the col- 
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lection of Lt-Colonel Ralph Heyward Isham. Prepared for the 

press by Geoffrey Scott and Frederick A. Pottle. [New York:] 
Privately printed, 1931. Volumes X, XI, XII. 

These volumes contain Boswell’s Journal for the years 1774-1777. 

Bostock, J. Knight. A. E. Klausing’s translation of Boswell’s 
‘“Corsica’’ with four facsimiles. January, 1931 [privately 
printed at the University press, Oxford]. 

Pottle, Frederick A., and Marion S. Pottle. The private papers of 
James Boswell from Malahide Castle ....: a catalogue. Lon- 

don and New York: Oxford University press, 1931. 


Sir Thomas Browne 


The Works of Sir Thomas Browne. Volume V: Miscellany tracts, 
repertorium, miscellaneous writings. Volume VI: Letters. 
London: Faber and Faber, 1931. 

Leroy, O. Le Chevalier Thomas Browne (1605-1682), médecin, 
styliste et métaphysicien. Paris: Gamber, 1931. Pp. xi-+-422. 

Thaler, Alwin. ‘‘Sir Thomas Browne and the Elizabethans.’’ SP, 
XXVIII (1931), 87-117. 


Critics have at times asserted or implied that Sir Thomas Browne had little 
appreciation and no very profound knowledge of the English literature of his 
own or the preceding generation. Thaler attempts first to refute this in 
general, and next to show that, in the case of Bacon, in particular, Browne was 
neither ignorant nor unappreciative. For the first point he relies largely on 
Browne’s letters to his sons and, more especially, on the 1711 sale Catalogue 
of the libraries of the learned Sir Thomas Browne and Dr. Edward Browne, 
his son. He recognizes the difficulty of distinguishing between the items in 
this list that belonged to the elder and those that belonged to the younger 
Browne, and on a few titles he supplies additional information which helps to 
establish their original ownership; but he is also inclined to extend his con- 
clusions in favor of Sir Thomas without supplementary evidence wherever he 
feels that he should appropriately do so. One is disposed to believe, of course, 
that Browne was probably familiar with a good deal of Elizabethan literature, 
but for the most part this belief must rest largely on faith. Incidentally, 
Thaler has misapplied one of the entries in the Catalogue. In his enumera- 
tion of the works of Bacon which appear therein, and which were therefore 
presumably known to Browne, he includes ‘‘Ld Bacon’s Relation of the Sweat- 
ing Sickness .. . . 1671’’ (p. 109, n. 119), which is not by Bacon at all but 
is a critique by Thomas Stubbe, the arch-enemy of the Royal Society. 

In discussing Browne’s knowledge of Bacon and his indebtedness to him, 
Thaler relies almost solely on the evidence afforded by parallel passages. Here 
again he is apparently aware that of all the devices of literary scholarship this 
one is fraught with the most subtle and seductive dangers; yet one is certain 
that he has not completely escaped them. His frequent and extensive edi- 
torial omissions render some of the passages suspect by making it difficult to 
detect, offhand, slight but significant differences in color and emphasis. Waiv- 
ing such objections, however, one is still left with the impression that not all 
the texts cited are parallel in any basic or conclusive way. This criticism, 
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which Thaler anticipates, cannot, unfortunately, be fully elaborated here. One 
characteristic illustration, which must suffice, is the second example on page 
106. Here Browne is merely stating the fact that commonly accepted errors 
are impediments to the progress of truth, and that learning therefore needs to 
be cleansed of them; whereas Bacon is concerned rather with errors in method 
and with the possibility of remedies for the weaknesses of the human under- 
standing. Thaler’s method of demonstration, furthermore, lacks finality even 
at certain points where fairly close similarity of thought exists (examples 
through pp. 110-15), since it fails ta take into consideration that often where 
Browne seems to be echoing the ideas of Bacon’s ‘‘Idols,’’ he may be merely 
repeating a commonplace of classical or Renaissance Pyrrhonism; for, original 
as the ‘‘Idols’’ of Bacon were in part, they derived many of their assumptions 
and arguments from sources of skeptical thought in antiquity or the later six- 
teenth century which were equally accessible to Browne. But even if all of 
Thaler’s parallels were to be uncritically conceded, and the problem of a com- 
mon background left out of account, the question would still remain whether he 
has not, without definitely asserting as much, implied a far greater affinity of 
thought than actually exists between the two men. External similarities in 
ideas and even in expressions may appear without in themselves establishing— 
what is after all of much greater importance and interest—similarity in philo- 
sophical assumptions and intentions.—M. E. P. 


John Bunyan 


Golder, Harold. ‘‘Bunyan’s Giant Despair.’’ JEGP, XXX (1931), 
361-78. 

Thiel, Gerhard. Bunyans Stellung innerhalb der religidsen Strém- 
ungen seiner Zeit. Breslau: Priebatsch, 1931. Pp. 158. 


Edmund Burke 


Barker, Ernest. Burke and Bristol: a study of the relations be- 
tween Burke and his constituency during the years 1774-1780. 


Bristol: Arrowsmith, 1931. Pp. 132. 
Rev. in Contemporary review, CXL (1931), 398-400. 


Murray, Robert H. Edmund Burke, a biography. Oxford: Uni- 
versity press; London: Humphrey Milford, 1931. Pp. viii+ 
423. 


Rev. in Contemporary review, CXL (1931), 661-63; in TLS, Oct. 15, 1931, 
p. 792; ef. ibid., Oct. 22, 1931, p. 820. 


Somerset, H. V. F. ‘‘Burke’s eloquence and Hansard’s reports.’’ 
English review, LII (1931), 342-50. 


William Burnaby 


The Dramatic works of William Burnaby. Edited by F. E. Budd. 


London: Scholartis press, 1931. Pp. 469. 


Rey. in TLS, July 30, 1931, p. 595; ef. note by Montague Summers, ibid., 
Aug. 6, 1931, p. 609. 


Robert Burns 
The Letters of Robert Burns. Edited from the original manuscripts 
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by J. DeLancey Ferguson. Oxford: Clarendon press, 1931. 


2 vols. 
Rev. in TLS, Nov. 5, 1931, pp. 579-80. 
Ferguson, J. DeLancey. ‘‘ ‘Against two things I am fixed as fate. 


MLN, XLVI (1931), 232-36. 
Ferguson, J. DeLancey. ‘‘The Reid miniature of Robert Burns.”’ 
The colophon, Part VI (1931). 
Jamieson, A. Burns. Burns and religion. Cambridge: Heffer, 
1931. Pp. xvii+122. 
Koszul, A. ‘‘Une lettre de Burns.’’ RAA, VIII (1931), 237-39. 
Text of a letter to William Nicol dated July 29, 1787. 
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Henry Carey 
The Poems of Henry Carey. Edited with an introduction and notes 
by Frederick T. Wood. London: Scholartis press, 1930. Cf. 
PQ, X, 196. 
Rev. by T. H. Banks, Jr. in MLN, XLVI (1931), 136-37 (severe criticism 


of Wood’s editorial method); by Harold Williams in RES, VII (1931), 356- 
59. 


Thomas Chatterton 
Mabbott, T. O. ‘‘Two letters of Thomas Chatterton in America.”’ 
N & Q, CLX (1931), 170-71. 
Meyerstein, E. H. W. ‘‘Chatterton’s spelling of £lla.’’ N & Q, 
CLX (1931), 262-63. 
Meyerstein, E. H. W. A life of Thomas Chatterton. London: 
Ingpen and Grant, 1930; New York: Charles Seribner’s sons, 


1931. Cf. PQ, X, 196. 
Rey. by Ernest A. Baker in MLR, XXVI (1931), 474-76; by Samuel Chew in 
Yale review, XXI (1931), 207-10. 


Meyerstein, E. H. W. ‘‘Thomas Chatterton.’’ TJLS, June 25, 


1931, p. 504. 
Notes supplementary to his book. 


Powell, L. F. ‘‘Thomas Tyrwhitt and the Rowley poems.’’ RES, 


VII (1931), 314-26. 
Shows that when Tyrwhitt undertook his edition he was still a believer in 


the authenticity of the poems. An important study of the question, with much 
new detail. 

Charles Churchill 
**Charles Churehill.’’ TZS, Feb. 5, 1931, pp. 85-86. 


Colley Cibber 
(See also Henry Fielding) 
MaeMillan, Dougald. ‘‘The text of Love’s last shift.’’ MLN, 
XLVI (1931), 518-19. 
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William Collins 

Delamare, Marcel. ‘‘L’originalité de Collins.’’ RAA, IX (1931), 
16-28. 

Woodhouse, A. S. P. ‘‘Collins and the creative imagination: a 
study in the critical background of his odes (1746).’’ Studies 
in English by members of University College, Toronto (Toron- 
to: University of Toronto press, 1931), pp. 59-130. 


This is on the whole an excellent study. Its main thesis, developed at 
length in section III, is that certain of the most characteristic and original 
qualities of Collins’ Odes of 1746—especially their use of personifications for 
pictorial effects and their creation out of these and other materials of ‘‘a 
world of ideal wonder, touched with terror’’—become more intelligible when 
they are viewed in relation to the ideas about the imagination which had been 
formulated early in the century by Addison and reiterated during the follow- 
ing decades by writers like Hughes, Mallet, Akenside, and, in Collins’ own 
circle, Joseph Warton. It is an illuminating suggestion, and Woodhouse elab- 
orates it in such a way as greatly to enhance our understanding of Collins’ 
aims and through these of the motives and historical meaning of the new 
movement in English poetry which emerged during the 1740’s and which found 
in him its most gifted though by no means its only representative. 

Such reservations as I have concern, not this central part of the essay, which 
is a solid and at times brilliant piece of work, but rather the sections in which — 
Woodhouse attempts to place his subject in its wider setting. I cannot quite 
follow him in his account (pp. 72-77) of ‘‘the Neo-classical treatment of the 
imagination.’’ The few texts he quotes in this connection do indeed suggest 
something like the ‘‘prejudice’’ or ‘‘distrust’’ which, in common with many 
earlier students, he assumes to have been the normal attitude of critics during 
the Restoration and early eighteenth century. But some of these are irrelevant 
to the question at issue (e.g., the quotations from Hobbes and Johnson, p. 73, 
n. 14, which merely stress the need of rational control in the affairs of prac- 
tical life), while most of the others are, I think, to be interpreted simply as 
rather extreme expressions of a view that implied not so much a positive dis- 
trust of the imagination itself as a revolt against fashions in poetry which, in 
their encouragement of a libertine and purely personal fancy, appeared to 
have neglected unduly the claims of ‘‘judgment’’ and ‘‘nature.’’ It would 
be easy, moreover, to match all of Woodhouse’s quotations from neo-classical 
critics with other passages, from the same writers or from writers equally 
typical of the school, which not only admit the necessity of imagination in the 
poet but insist that it is quite as indispensable as ‘‘judgment.’’ Thus Hobbes, 
who is one of the main supports of his position, could also write: ‘‘In a good 
poem, whether it be epic or dramatic; as also in sonnets, epigrams, and other 
pieces, both judgment and fancy are required... .’’ (Leviathan, Part I, 
Ch. 8). And nothing certainly could be more categorical than the words of 
that arch-classicist, Charles Gildon, in 1718: ‘‘For Fancy and Judgment must 
join in every great Poet, as Courage and Judgment in every great General; for 
where either is wanting, the other is useless, or of small Value. Fancy is what 
we generally call Nature, or a Genius; Judgment is what we mean by Art, the 
Union of which in one Man makes a complete Poet’’ (The complete art of 
poetry, I, 125). 

I have strong doubts, also, concerning another point. What makes Wood- 
house’s paper valuable is the very precise and discerning analysis it contains 
of an important episode in eighteenth-century poetry viewed in the work of its 
most distinguished representative. Unfortunately, he is not content with an 
interpretation of this episode in terms of its immediate antecedents and its most 
distinctive ruling ideas; the temptation to seek a still larger meaning is too 
great for him, and he accordingly concludes by bringing both ‘‘Collins’s cre- 
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ative effort’’ and the ‘‘critical protest’’ of Warton under a formula which 
assimilates them almost completely to the ‘‘Romanticism’’ of the following 
century. But the formula itself is of doubtful historical value—the unity it 
imposes on ‘‘the Romantic movement’’ is largely a verbal one—and its use 
here obscures rather than clarifies the significance of the particular movement 
with which Woodhouse is concerned—a movement which certainly differed in as 
many noteworthy ways from the ‘‘Romanticism’’ of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury as it did from the ‘‘Classicism’’ of the early eighteenth.—R. S. C. 


William Congreve 


Taylor, D. Crane. William Congreve. Oxford: University press; 


London: Humphrey Milford, 1931. Pp. x-+252. 


Rev. by P. F. Baum in South Atlantic quarterly, XXX (1931), 324-26; by 
A. Brandl in Deutsche Literaturzettung, June 28, 1931, cols. 1220-21; by A. 
Digeon in RAA, IX (1931), 58; by A. W. P[ollard] in Library, 4th series, XII 
(1931), 121-23; by F. T. Wood in ES, LXVI (1931), 133-34; in TLS, June 4, 
1931, p. 442; cf. comment by Montague Summers, TLS, June 11, 1931, p. 467. 


- Abraham Cowley 


Loiseau, Jean. Abraham Cowley, sa vie, son euvre. Paris: Henri 
Didier, 1931. Pp. xvii+-715. 

Loiseau, Jean. Abraham Cowley’s reputation in England. Paris: 
Henri Didier, 1931. Pp. x+-221. 

Nethereot, Arthur H. Abraham Cowley, the muse’s Hannibal. Ox- 
ford: University press; London: Humphrey Milford, 1931. 
Pp. xii+366. 

Rev. by Morris W. Croll in MP, XXIX (1931), 237-38; by E. S. deB[eer] 
in History, XVI (1931), 284; by John Hayward in Criterion, XI (1931), 162- 
64; by Mario Praz in English studies, XIV (1932), 34-35; by John Sparrow 
in RES, VII (1931), 478-82; by E. N. S. Thompson in PQ, X (1931), 317-18; 
by William Troy in Nation, CXXXII (1931), 426-27; in TLS, March 12, 1931, 
p. 195. 

Nethereot, Arthur H. ‘‘Concerning Cowley’s prose style.’? PMLA, 
XLVI (1931), 962-65. 


Comment on R. F. Jones’s article in PMLA, XLV, 977-1009. For Jones’s 
reply see pp. 965-67. 


William Cowper 
Povey, Kenneth. ‘‘Notes for a bibliography of Cowper’s letters.’’ 
RES, VII (1931), 182-87. 
‘*Power and gentleness.’’ TLS, Nov. 19, 1931, pp. 901-02. 
Pratt, Robert A. ‘‘Two letters of William Cowper.’’ TLS, Nov. 19, 
1931, p. 916. 


Erasmus Darwin 


*‘Dr. Darwin. Born December 12, 1731.’’ TLS, Dec. 10, 1931, pp. 
989-90. 
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Pearson, Hesketh. Doctor Darwin. London: Dent, 1930. Pp. 
xi+242. 

Pearson, Hesketh. ‘‘Erasmus Darwin, 1731-1802.’’ Nineteenth 
century and after, CX (1931), 723-34. 


Daniel Defoe 


Blass, Armin. Die Geschichtsauffassung Daniel Defoes. Heidel- 
berg: Carl Winters Universitaétsbuchhandlung, 1931. Pp. 
viii++-107. 

Blass traces Defoe’s philosophy of history to three fundamental biases: his 
belief in both God’s and the devil’s intervention in human affairs; his theory 
(akin to Locke’s) that government, established through a social contract, is 
subject to the will of the people (property owners) and the law of nature; and 
his conviction that national greatness depends upon a flourishing commerce. 
The main value of the study lies in this analysis of Defoe’s characteristic 
obsessions, notably his awareness of the devil and his political theories as ex- 
pressed in the long and somewhat neglected poem Jure divino. Blass is in- 
cisive, and preserves an alert skepticism, which, he feels, must accompany any 
interpretation of Defoe. His caution in concluding is unfortunately offset to 
a certain extent by an uncritical attitude toward the bewildering bibliography 
of Defoe’s works, and by a loose and undiscriminating use of secondary sources 
(e.g., pp. 8, n. 1; 11, n. 1; 32). His study suffers also from not being com- 
prehensive enough. The treatment of the background of Defoe’s ideas, in so 
far as it pertains to his philosophy of history, is rather sketchy and is partly 
hidden in the footnotes (pp. 60 ff.) ; Defoe himself remains vague. Moreover, 
by restricting his attention to Defoe’s observations on history, Blass fails to 


reveal the depth of the biases. His account of Defoe’s commercial aggressive- 
ness (pp. 96-101) is noticeably inadequate. Even the more extensive survey of 
Defoe’s view of the devil’s machinations is too limited, since it takes insuf- 
ficient notice of his conception of evil, particularly his belief in man’s natural 
depravity and irrationality (see Jure divino, Introduction and Book VII).— 
H. H. ANDERSEN. 


“Daniel Defoe. April 26, 1731.’’ TLS, Apr. 23, 1931, pp. 313-14. 

Dottin, Paul. ‘‘De Foe et la France.’’ English studies, XIII 
(1931), 69-74. 

Firth, C. H. ‘‘Defoe’s True relation of the apparition of Mrs. 


Veal.”’ RES, VII (1931), 1-6. 


Prints a letter dated October 9, 1705, nine months before Defoe’s pamphlet 
was published, which contains substantially the same story of the apparition 
of Mrs. Veal to Mrs. ‘‘Bargrove.’’ Important as confirmation of G. A. 
Aitken’s theory concerning the origin of the True relation. 


Gardiner, Dorothy. ‘‘What Canterbury knew of Mrs. Veal and 


her friends.’’ RES, VII (1931), 188-97. 
Further details on the background of Defoe’s True relation. 


“Hermann Ullrich: a bibliography [of his writings on Defoe].’’ 
English studies, XIII (1931), 87-89. 

Harlan, Virginia. ‘‘Defoe’s narrative style.’ JEGP, XXX 
(1931), 55-73. 
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Jacob, Ernst Gerhard. Daniel Defoe, Essay on projects (1697). 

Leipzig: Tauchnitz, 1929. Cf. PQ, IX, 187; X, 198. 
Rev. by Hans H. Andersen in MP, XXIX (1931), 250-51. 

Jacob, Ernst Gerhard. ‘‘Daniel Defoe im Lichte der neueren 
Forschung.’’ English studies, XIII (1931), 58-68. 

Legouis, Pierre. ‘‘Marion Flanders est-elle une victime de la 
société.’’ RELV, XLVIII (1931), 289-99. 

Praz, Mario. ‘‘De Foe and Cellini.’’ English studies, XIII (1931), 
75-87. 

Staverman, W. H. ‘‘Robinson Crusoe in Holland.’’ English stu- 
dies, XIII (1931), 49-58. 

Temple, R. C. ‘‘Daniel Defoe and Thomas Bowrey.’’ NV & Q, CLX 
(1931), 39-40. 

Wright, Thomas. The life of Danial Defoe. Bi-centenary edition, 
with a great deal of entirely new information respecting Defoe 
and additional important illustrations and plans. London: C. 


J. Farneombe, 1931. Pp. 427. 
Rev. in TLS, Jan. 7, 1932, p. 9. 


John Dryden 


Dryden. The dramatic works. Edited by Montague Summers. 


Volumes I and II. London: Nonesuch press, 1931. 
Rev. in TLS, Feb. 4, 1932, p. 73 (severe criticism of the text). 


Boswell, Eleanore. ‘‘Chaucer, Dryden and the laureateship: a 
seventeenth-century tradition.’’ RES, VII (1931), 337-39. 

Bredvold, Louis I. ‘‘Dryden and the University of Oxford.’’ MIN, 
XLVI (1931), 218-24. 

Brunner, F. John Drydens Hymnen. Phil. Diss, Freiburg, 1931. 
Pp. 134. 

A Dryden library. A catalogue of printed books, manuscripts, and 
autograph letters by John Dryden. Collected by Thomas 
James Wise. London: Printed for private circulation only, 


1930. Pp. 89. 


Rev. by Perey J. Dobell in Book-collector’s quarterly, No. II (March-May, 
1931), pp. 36-39; in TLS, May 14, 1931, p. 388. 


Ham, Roswell G. ‘‘An addition to the works of Dryden.’’ TLS, 


Oct. 8, 1931, p. 778. 


A dedication written for Henry Purcell to The vocal and instrumental musick 
of the Prophetess (1691). 


Ham, Roswell G. ‘‘The date of Dryden’s birth.’? TLS, Aug. 20, 


1931, p. 633. 
Comment by Duncan MacNaughton, ibid., Sept. 3, p. 664 (cf. Sept. 10, p. 
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683); by Roswell G. Ham, ibid., Sept. 17, p. 706; by Duncan MacNaughton, 
ibid., Sept. 24, p. 730; by Edward G. Fletcher, ibid., Nov. 12, p. 894. 


Hiscock, W. G. ‘‘A Dryden epilogue.’’ TLS, March 5, 1931, p. 
178. 

‘John Dryden, August 9, 1631-May 1, 1700.’’ TLS, Aug. 6, 1931, 
pp. 601-02. 

Jones, Richard F. ‘‘The originality of Absalom and Achitophel.’’ 
MLN, XLVI (1931), 211-18. 

Lawrence, W. J. ‘‘Dryden’s abortive opera.’’ TLS, Aug. 6, 1931, 


p. 606. 


Comment by Montague Summers, ibid., Aug. 13, p. 621; by Bernard M. Wag- 
ner, ibid., Oct. 1, p. 754; by George W. Whiting, ibid., Nov. 24, p. 1041. 


Legouis, Pierre. ‘‘Quinault et Dryden: une source de The Span- 
ish fryar.’?’ RLC, XI (1931), 398-415. 

Riske, Ella Theodora, Louis I. Bredvold, Thomas B. Stroup, and 
Claude Lloyd. ‘‘Dryden and Waller as members of the Royal 


Society.’’ PMLA, XLVI (1931), 951-62. 


Controversy growing out of the articles by Claude Lloyd in PMLA, XLIII 
(1928), 162-65, and XLV (1930), 967-76. 


John Dunton 


Hatfield, Theodore M. ‘‘The true secret history of Mr. John Dun- 
ton.’’ Harvard University summaries of theses, II (1930), 
175-77. 


Thomas Ellwood 


Fischer, Walther. ‘‘Zur Textgeschichte von Thomas Ellwoods 
‘Davideis’ (1712-1796).’? Anglia, LV (1931), 84-100. 


John Evelyn 
Keynes, Geoffrey. ‘‘John Evelyn as a bibliophile.’’ Library, 4th 
series, XII (1931), 175-93. 


Henry Fielding 
De Castro, J. Paul. ‘‘Fielding and Lyme Regis.’’ TLS, June 4, 
1931, p. 447. 
Digeon, A. ‘‘Fielding a-t-il écrit le dernier chapitre de ‘A journey 
from this world into the next.’’’ RAA, VIII (1931), 428-30. 
Attributes it to Sarah Fielding. 
Du Bois, Arthur E. ‘‘A forgotten Salisbury surgeon.’’ TLS, 


March 19, 1931, p. 234. 
Comment by J. Paul de Castro, ibid., March 26, p. 252. 
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McKillop, Alan D. ‘‘The personal relations between Fielding and 
Richardson.’’ MP, XXVIII (1931), 423-33. 

Nichols, Charles Washburn. ‘‘Fielding’s satire on pantomine.’’ 
PMLA, XLVI (1931), 1107-12. 

Read, Stanley E. ‘‘Fielding’s Miser.’’ Huntington Library bul- 


letin, Number 1 (May, 1931), pp. 211-13. 


Shows (against C. Stonehill, TLS, Oct. 22, 1925, p. 698) that the folio edi- 
tion of the play was ‘‘a somewhat careless reprint from the octavo.’’ 


Seymour, Mabel. ‘‘Henry Fielding.’’ LM, XXIV (1931), 160. 
Bibliographical notes on A compleat and authentick history of the rise, 


progress, and extinction of the late rebellion. 

Taylor, Houghton W. ‘‘Fielding upon Cibber.’”? MP, XXIX 
(1931), 73-90. 

Thornbury, Ethel Margaret. Henry Fielding’s theory of the comic 
prose epic. Madison, 1931. Pp. 202. (‘‘University of Wis- 
consin studies in language and literature,’’ No. 30.) 

Voorde, F. P. van der. Henry Fielding, critic and satirist. ’s 
Gravenhage: Westerbaan, 1931. Pp. 230. 


John Gay 


Williams, Harold. ‘‘To0 a lady on her passion for old china.’’ RES, 
VII (1931), 79-80. 


Confirmation of Gay’s authorship. 


William Gilpin 
Templeman, W. D. ‘‘Three anonymous works by William Gilpin.’’ 
N & Q, CLX (1931), 112-14. 
Templeman, W. D. ‘‘An unpublished French letter to William 
Gilpin.’”?’ MLN, XLVI (1931), 107-09. 
The writer of the letter, Charles, Baron de Beaulieu, says that Gilpin’s 


writings are well known and respected in Germany. The letter is undated, but 
was probably written ‘‘not long after 1793.’ 


Joseph Glanvill 


Joseph Glanvill. The vanity of dogmatizing. Reproduced from 
the edition of 1661. With a bibliographical note by Moody E. 
Prior. New York: Columbia University press for the Fac- 
simile text society, 1931. Pp. [viii]+-[xxxii]+-256. 


Oliver Goldsmith 


The Grumbler, an adaptation by Oliver Goldsmith. With introduc- 
tion and notes by Alice I. Perry Wood. Cambridge, Mass.: 
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Harvard University press, 1931. Pp. xx+33. (‘‘Huntington 
Library publications.’’) 
Rev. in TLS, Dec. 17, 1931, p. 1022. 

Paschal, The Rev. Father. ‘‘Goldsmith as a social philosopher.’’ 
Trish ecclesiastical record, 5th series, XXXV (1930), 113-24. 

Seitz, R. W. ‘‘Goldsmith and the ‘English lives.’’’ MP, XXVIII 
(1931), 329-36. 

Wright, Edwin M. ‘‘Oliver Goldsmith: a study in the theory of 
‘delightful teaching.’’’ Harvard University summaries of 
theses, II (1930), 188-91. 


James Granger 
Powell, L. F. ‘‘Granger’s biographical history.’’ TLS, Apr. 23, 
1931, p. 327. 


Thomas Gray 
Ghosh, P. C. ‘‘Gray and Catullus.’’ Beiblatt, XLII (1931), 31- 


32. 
The source of Elegy, 1. 70. 
Hazard, Paul. ‘‘Foscolo et Gray au Nouveau-monde.’’ RLC, XI 


(1931), 5-12. 
On a translation of the Elegy by José Antonio Miralla. 


Toynbee, Paget. ‘‘ ‘Mrs. E’ in Gray’s letters.’’ TLS, Feb. 12, 


1931, p. 116. 
Comment by E. G. Box, ibid., Feb. 19, p. 135; by Paget Toynbee, ibid., Feb. 
26, p. 154. 


Thomas Hobbes 


Lubienski, Z. ‘‘Hobbes’ philosophy and its historical background.’’ 
Journal of philosophical studies, Vv (1930), 175-90. 


David Hume 


Greig, J. Y. T. David Hume. London: Cape, 1931. Pp. 436. 
Rev. by Herbert Agar in New statesman and Nation, Oct. 10, 1931, p. 448; 
in TLS, Oct. 8, 1931, p. 765. 


Johnson, Edgar A. J. ‘‘L’économie synthétique de Hume.’’ Revue 
d’histoire économique et sociale, XIX (1931), 225-43. 

Kuypers, Mary Shaw. Studies in the eighteenth century back- 
ground of Hume’s empiricism. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota press, 1930. Pp. viii+140. 

Rev. by S. P. Lamprecht in Journal of philosophy, XXVIII (1931), 585-86. 

Leroy, André. La critique et la religion chez David Hume. Paris: 
Alean, [1929]. Pp. xix+376. 
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Samuel Johnson 


Ashmun, Margaret. ‘‘Johnson’s schoolmaster.’’ TLS, July 30, 
1931, p. 597. 


Comment by G. W. Craig, ibid., Aug. 6, p. 609. 
On the Rev. John Hunter. 


Christiani, Sigyn. Samuel Johnson als Kritiker im Lichte von 
Pseudo-Klassizismus und Romantik. Leipzig: Bernhard Tauch- 
nitz, 1931. Pp. 120. (‘‘Beitrage zur englischen Philologie,’’ 
Heft XVIII.) 


A mechanical and peculiarly unilluminating piece of work. The author has 
read in various old-fashioned textbooks or has been told by her professor that 
such and such opinions or interests or beliefs were essentially ‘‘ pseudo-classi- 
eal’’ and such and such other opinions or interests or beliefs were essentially 
‘‘romantic.’’ It has not occurred to her to test the historical validity of these 
formulae, still less to raise the question whether such crude and over-simplified 
categories are of any value for purposes of scholarly interpretation; she has 
accepted them without criticism and has proceeded to apply them to one after 
another of the passages m Johnson’s published writings or in his recorded con- 
versations in which he pronounces cn the literary, moral, and religious issues of 
the day. The results to which such a method inevitably leads are exemplified 
in her answer to the question: ‘‘ Wie stellt sich nun Johnson im besonderen zur 
Vernunftkultur der Aufkliirungzeit?’’ ‘‘Johnson,’’ she writes (p. 33), ‘‘ver- 
trat auch darin die Meinung der Pseudoklassizisten, dass er in der Vernunft 
einen iiberaus wichtigen Faktor fiir das dichterische Schaffen sah. Er verur- 
teilt die Leser ‘who draw their principles of judgment rather from books than 
from reason’ (Lives I 175 f). Trotzdem aber Johnson die Vernunft beim 
Schaffen eines Kunstwerkes fiir wichtig hielt, schrieb er an anderer Stelle, dass 
doch nicht durch die Vernunft allein, sondern nur durch ihre Zussammenarbeit 
mit ‘imagination’ ein Kunstwerk entstehen kénne, und damit bewies er, dass 
er, iiber das pseudoklassizistische Ideal hinausgehend, der Phantasie eine 
gewisse Mitwirkung beim kiiunstlerischen Schaffen zuschrieb: ‘Poetry is the 
art of uniting pleasure with truth, by calling imagination to the help of rea- 
son’ (Lives 1 170). Damit liess er Forderungen der Romantik unbewusst schon 
gelten, wenn er auch selbst noch nicht ganz von alten Bindungen sich frei 
machen konnte. Bezeichnend fiir Johnsons zur Romantik hinneigende Ein- 
stellung ist es, wenn er Nekaya im ‘Rasselas’ (Ch. XXVIII) bemerken lasst: 
‘There are a thousand familiar disputes which reason never can decide; ques- 
tions that elude investigation, and make logick ridiculous. ...’’’ It is a com- 
mentary on the state of eighteenth-century studies in at least some quarters in 
Germany that a work of which the greater part is no less naive than this should 


be allowed to appear in so reputable a series as the ‘‘ Beitriige zur englischen 
Philologie.’’—R. S. C. 


Gow, A. 8S. F. ‘‘The unknown Johnson.’’ Life and letters, VII 
(1931), 200-15. 

Gray, W. Forbes. ‘‘Dr. Johnson’s publisher.’’ Fortnightly re- 
view, N. S., CXXXIX (1931), 245-50. 


A brief sketch of Millar’s relations to prominent writers. 
‘Johnson and poetry.’’ TLS, June 18, 1931, pp. 473-74. 
Langenfelt, Gésta. ‘‘Patriotism and scoundrels. I.’’ Neophilo- 

logus, XVII (1931), 32-41. 

Johnson’s uses of ‘‘Whig,’’ ‘‘Tory,’’ ‘‘liberty,’’ ‘‘ patriotism. ’’ 
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Powell, L. F. [Review of The R. B. Adam library relating to Dr. 
Samuel Johnson and his era, 1929.] RES, VIL (1931), 230-35. 
Cf. PQ, IX, 195. 

Smith, Frederick M. Some friends of Doctor Johnson. London: 
Henry Hartley, 1931. Pp. 253. 

Tyson, Moses. ‘‘Unpublished manuscripts, papers and letters of 
Dr. Johnson, Mrs. Thrale, and their friends, in the John Ry- 
lands library.’’ Bulletin of the John Rylands library, XV 


(1931), 467-88. 
Contains a brief history of the fate of Mrs. Piozzi’s papers and a descrip- 


tion, with some excerpts, of a collection of letters and other papers recently 
acquired by the Library. 
William King 
Williams, Harold. ‘‘The old trumpeter of Liberty Hall.’’ Book- 
collector’s quarterly, No. IV (October-December, 1931), pp. 
29-56. 


Nathaniel Lee: see Thomas Otway 
John Locke 
(See also George Berkeley) 


An Essay concerning the understanding, knowledge, opinion and 
assent. By John Locke. Edited with an introduction by Ben- 
jamin Rand. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University press, 


1931. Pp. lix+307. 


Rev. by W. R. Sorley in Mind, XLI (1932), 126-28. 
, An early draft of the Essay concerning human wnderstanding, written in 
671. 


Henry Mackenzie 


Thompson, Harold William. A Scottish man of feeling: some ac- 
count of Henry Mackenzie, Esq. of Edinburgh and of the gold- 
en age of Burns and Scott. Oxford: University press; Lon- 
don: Humphrey Milford; New York: Oxford University 


press, 1931. Pp. xvii+463. 
Rev. in TLS, June 18, 1931, p. 482. 


James Macpherson: see Hugh Blair 
Bernard Mandeville 


Ward, H. Gordon. ‘‘An unnoted poem by Mandeville.’’ RES, 


VII (1931), 73-76. 


Latin verses prefixed to a medical treatise 44 J oannes Groeneveldt (2d ed., 
London, 1703) and signed ‘‘B. Mandeville, M. D. 
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Mary de la Riviére Manley 
Anderson, Paul Bunyan. ‘‘The history and authorship of Mrs. 
Crackenthorpe’s Female tatler.’”’ MP, XXVIII (1931), 354- 


60. 
Shows that the original Mrs. Crackenthorpe was Mrs. Manley. For further 
light on the spurious Female tatler see R. T. Milford in MP, XXIX (1932), 


350-51. 
William Mason 
Whibley, Leonard. ‘‘A satirical ode by William Mason.’’ TLS, 
Sept. 24, 1931, p. 727. 


James Burnett, Lord Monboddo 
Blickensderfer, Joseph P. ‘‘A study of Lord Monboddo and his 
works.’’ Harvard University summaries of theses, II (1930), 
163-65. 


Henry More 
The Philosophical poems of Henry More, comprising Psychozoia and 
minor poems. Edited with an introduction and notes by Geof- 
frey Bullough. Manchester: University press, 1931. Pp. 


xe+-250. 
Rev. in TLS, Aug. 27, 1931, p. 644; comment by E. H. W. Meyerstein, ibid., 
Sept. 17, p. 706; by Geoffrey Bullough, ibid., Sept. 24, p. 730. 


MacKinnon, Flora I. [Review of recent publications on More and 
his group.] Journal of philosophy, XXVIII (1931), 466-70. 


Peter Motteux 
Cunningham, R. N., Jr. ‘‘Nine tales by Motteux.’’ MLN, XLVI 


(1931), 93-95. 
Motteux’ authorship of A Banquet for gentlemen and ladies (1701). 


Arthur Murphy 


Caskey, J. Homer. ‘‘ Arthur Murphy and the war on sentimental 
comedy.’’ JEGP, XXX (1931), 563-77. 


Henry Needler 
Drennon, Herbert. ‘‘Henry Needler and Shaftesbury.’’ PMLA, 
XLVI (1931), 1095-1106. 


This article is another step in the general revaluation of the place of 
Shaftesbury in eighteenth-century thought. It demonstrates quite satisfactorily 
the incorrectness of C. A. Moore’s view that Needler was an early convert to 
Shaftesbury’s theological views and an early imitator of his rhapsodical style. 
Drennon shows that the characteristic features of Needler’s theology came di- 
rectly from Newton and from the school of divines who were popularizing the 
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metaphysical suggestions contained in Newton’s works. He also finds ex- 
amples of the rhapsodical treatment of the theme of nature in Needler’s 
writings at an earlier date than his probable introduction to Shaftesbury’s 
works, and concludes that this manner ‘‘ was a temperamental trait with him.’’ 
This last suggestion, however, seems unfortunate. It apparently excludes the 
possibility of finding a historical development in the use and appreciation of 
this style before Needler that might have affected Needler’s style—or even 
Shaftesbury ’s for that matter—just as his contact with the spreading Newton- 
ian theology affected his thought. In the absence of better evidence for it 
than Drennon presents, it would have been preferable, perhaps, to withhold a 
conclusion based on assumptions quite different from those which determine the 
method and aims of the rest of the article.—M. E. P. 


Sir Isaac Newton 


Villamil, R. de. Newton: the man. Foreword by Professor Albert 


Einstein. London: Gordon D. Knox, 1931. Pp. 111. 
Rev. in TLS, Nov. 19, 1931, p. 905. 


Includes important new information about the books in Newton’s library. 
Roger Boyle, Earl of Orrery 


Clark, William S. ‘‘Roger Boyle, Earl of Orrery, and his succes- 
sors in the English heroic play.’’ Harvard University swm- 
maries of theses, II (1930), 168-70. 


Thomas Otway 


Ham, Roswell Gray. Otway and Lee: biography from a daroque 
age. New Haven: Yale University press; London: Hum- 


phrey Milford, Oxford University press, 1931. Pp. vii+-250. 


Rev. by P. F. Baum in South Atlantic quarterly, XXX (1931), 324-26; in 
TLS, Apr. 9, 1931, p. 285; comment by Graham Greene, ibid., Apr. 16, p. 307. 


Samuel Pepys 
Boswell, Eleanore. ‘‘ Footnotes to seventeenth-century biographies. 
Samuel Pepys.’’ MLR, XXVI (1931), 176-78. 
Hanford, James H. ‘‘Pepys and the Skinner family.’’ RES, VII 
(1931), 257-70. 
[Notes on a sale of Pepys manuscripts.] JLS, Apr. 9, 1931, p. 292. 


Thomas Percy 
Dennis, Leah. ‘‘ ‘Blandamour’ in the Perey-Ritson controversy.’’ 
MP, XXIX (1931), 232-34. 
Dennis, Leah. ‘‘The text of the Percy-Warton letters.’’ PMLA, 


XLVI (1931), 1166-1201. 
Important for the history of the medieval revival. 
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Katherine Philips 


Souers, Philip Webster. The matchless Orinda. Cambridge, Mass. : 


Harvard University press, 1931. Pp. viii+326. 
Rey. in TLS, July 9, 1931, p. 543. 


Hester Lynch Piozzi: see Samuel Johnson 
Alexander Pope 


Audra, E. L’influence francaise dans l’euvre de Pope. Paris: 
Champion, 1931. Pp. 649. (‘‘Bibliothéque de la Revue de lit- 


térature comparée,’’ tome 72.) 

Rev. in TLS, Jan. 28, 1932, p. 56. 

In many ways this is an impressive book. Audra has examined in detail all 
the important aspects of Pope’s relations with French literature—his youth- 
ful study of the language, the stimulus to a reading of French books which he 
derived from his early friends, his later contacts with French men of letters 
apropos of the controversies provoked in France by the Essay on man, the ex- 
tent of his familiarity with the French language and of his knowledge of 
French literature, his borrowings from French critics in the Discourse on 
pastoral poetry, the Essay on criticism, and the Homer, his debt to Voiture 
and to Boileau, his use of French sources in the Rape of the lock, The dying 
Christian to his soul, and Eloisa to Abelard, his appropriation of the ideas of 
French moralists in the Essay on man and the Moral essays, and finally, his 
indebtedness in his work as a whole to French ideals of art. On many of these 
questions, it goes without saying, Audra has been able to do little more than 
rearrange facts long familiar to students of Pope. He has not, however, writ- 
ten a mere compilation. On the problem of Pope’s knowledge of the French 
language, on his relations with Voltaire, on his admiration for Voiture and the 
reflection of that admiration in the style of his early letters and in the Rape 
of the lock, on the French sources of many of his writings from the Discourse 
on pastoral poetry to the Essay on man—on all these matters and on numerous 
minor points besides, he has succeeded in making useful additions to our 
knowledge or our understanding of his subject. Of special interest, among his 
incidental finds, is his recovery of the English text of the much controverted 
letter to Louis Racine of September 1, 1742, in which Pope assures his cor- 
respondent ‘‘that my Opinions [in the Essay on mam] are intirely different 
from those of Spinoza, or even of Leibnitz; but on the contrary conformable 
to those of Mons: Pascal & Mons. Fenelon: the latter of whom I would most 
readily imitate, in submitting all my Opinions to the Decision of the Church.’’ 
In short, he has written a book from which we can all learn much and with 
which students of Pope will long have to reckon. 

Of the shortcomings inevitable in so large a work perhaps the most con- 
spicuous is a certain tendency to special pleading, all too common in ‘‘ compara- 
tive’’ studies of this type and particularly apparent here in the sections in 
which Audra attempts to deal with the sources of Pope’s thought in the Essay 
on criticism and the Essay on man. He has discovered (or others have dis- 
covered before him) for many of the ideas expressed in these poems parallels 
in Boileau, in Rapin, in Montaigne, in Pascal, in La Rochefoucauld; and, 
dominated by the single hypothesis on which his book as a whole is built, he 
conceives it to be his proper task to persuade us that it was indeed from a 
reading of these particular authors that Pope acquired the doctrines in ques- 
tion. He does occasionally, it is true, show an awareness that the same doc- 
trines are also to be found in English writers equally familiar to Pope; but if 
- he now and then concedes a possible source in Dryden or Shaftesbury or Locke 
or Bolingbroke, there is no evidence that he has prepared himself by a sys- 
tematic reading of all the relevant English texts to be able to say, for the 
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other ideas he considers, that they could have come only from France. And 
still less is there any evidence that he has carefully considered the possibilities 
contained in Cicero or other Latin authors, or that he has ever suspected that 
some of the notions which he seeks to derive from particular French critics or 
moralists might be after all commonplace assumptions of the age, familiar to 
Pope long before he read Boileau or Montaigne or Locke. If the results are 
not always so unsatisfactory as one might expect, it is because Audra’s native 
good sense holds him back at times from conclusions which a less critical 
‘‘eomparatiste’’ would not have hesitated to draw. All too frequently, how- 
ever, he falls a victim to the characteristic temptations of his method. A strik- 
ing instance is his argument (pp. 474-77) that Pope derived his notion of the 
utility of the passions, together with his comparison of the function of the 
passions in the moral life to that of the winds at sea (Essay on man, Epistle 
II) from the Apologie de Ramond Sebond. The parallel is certainly close; but 
when one considers that by 1733 the idea and to a somewhat lesser extent the 
image had become so utter a commonplace of English ethical speculation as to 
recur with monotonous iteration in nearly every moralist or essayist or preacher 
that one picks up, whatever force the comparison with Montaigne might seem 
at first to have largely disappears. So too with the suggestions of specific 
French origins for other important ideas of Pope—the Chain of Being (pp. 
488-90), the harmony of ‘‘self-love and social’’ (p. 500), the Ruling Passion 
(pp. 519-20), the psychological ‘‘anti-rationalism’’ of the first Moral essay 
(pp. 521-22): no one who is familiar with the history of these conceptions in 
the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries but will feel the futility of any 
attempt to trace Pope’s knowledge of them to a particular source. 

One may also quarrel with a certain number of Audra’s statements both in 
this and in other sections of the book. P. 143: in ascribing to Pope rather 
than to Warburton the allusions to Montesquieu’s Esprit des lois in the edi- 
tion of 1751, he has forgotten either that Pope died in 1744 or that the Esprit 
des lois was not published until 1748. P. 223-25: when Pope urges the critic 
to ‘‘follow Nature’’ (Essay on criticism, ll. 68-73) he is clearly using the 
sacred term in the sense of ‘‘Light of Nature,’’ i.e., ‘‘Reason,’’ and not in 
any of the senses in which it was commonly employed to designate the object 
of the poet’s imitation. Audra does not appear to be sufficiently aware of this 
distinction. P. 498: Audra, I think, quite mistakes Pope’s meaning in the 
passage of the Essay on man beginning ‘‘ Nature that tyrant checks’’ (III, 
51-62). The point is not that ‘‘les créatures exercent sur 1’homme une véritable 
domination par les passions qu’elles provoquent en lui,’’ but that man, while 
pursuing his own ends, impelled by interest, by pride, by love of pleasure, at 
the same time ‘‘cares for all’’; it is this fact, indeed, that distinguishes him 
from the other animals: ‘‘he only knows, and helps, another creature’s wants 
and woes.’’ The sense of Pope’s lines is clarified by a note in Edmund Law’s 
translation of King’s Origin of evil (3d ed., 1739), pp. 132-33. Pp. 511-20: 
I cannot see that Audra has produced a single precise or convincing reason to 
support his hypothesis that Pope’s general intention in the Epistle to Cobham 
was to refute the Mazimes of La Rochefoucauld.—R. 8. C. 


Audra, E. Les traductions francaises de Pope (1717-1825): étude 
de bibliographie. Paris: Champion, 1931. 

Barnes, F. ‘‘Pope and Ovid.’’ TLS, May 21, 1931, p. 408. 

Comment by Stanley Beverley and C. L. Quinton, ébid., June 4, p. 447. 

Chandler, W. K. ‘‘The first edition of the Dunciad.’?’ MP, XXIX 
(1931), 59-72. 

Griffith,R. H. ‘‘A piracy of Pope’s Iliad.’’ SP, XXVIII (1931), 
737-41, 
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Jackson, Alfred. ‘‘Pope’s epitaphs on Nicholas Rowe.’’ RES, VII 
(1931), 76-79. 

Meyer, H. Studien zur Verskunst Alexander Popes. Phil. Diss. 
Gottingen, 1930. Pp. 123. 

A Pope library. A catalogue of plays, poems, and prose writings 
by Alexander Pope. Collected by Thomas James Wise. Lon- 
don: Printed for private circulation only, 1931. Pp. xxiv+ 
113. 

Sale, William M., Jr. ‘‘Pope and Lord Dysart.’?’ MLN, XLVI 

(1931), 109-11. 

Warren, Austin. ‘‘Pope’s index to Beaumont and Fletcher.’’ 
MLN, XLVI (1931), 515-17. 

Warren, Austin. ‘‘Pope on the translators of Homer.’’ MP, XXIX 
(1931), 229-32. 

Webb, Geoffrey. ‘‘The letters and drawings of Nicholas Hawks- 
moor relating to the building of the mausoleum at Castle How- 
ard, 1726-1742.’’ The Walpole society, XIX (1931), 111-64. 

Interesting for the Earl of Burlington and the background of Pope’s epistle. 


Joseph Priestley 
Holt, Anne. A life of Joseph Priestley. With an introduction by 


Francis W. Hirst. Oxford: University press; London: Hum- 


phrey Milford, 1931. Pp. xviii+-221. 
Rev. in TLS, May 14, 1931, p. 377. 


Allan Ramsay 


Martin, Burns. Allan Ramsay: a study of his life and works. 
Cambridge: Harvard University press, 1931. Pp. vi--203. 


Edward Ravenscroft 
MeManaway, James G. ‘‘The copy for The careless lovers.’’ MLN, 
XLVI (1931), 406-09. 
Norris, Edward T. ‘‘The original of Ravenscroft’s Anatomist, and 
an anecdote of Jemmy Spiller.’” MLN, XLVI (1931), 522-26. 


Samuel Richardson 
(See also Henry Fielding) 
Clarissa, or the history of a young lady. By Samuel Richardson. 
Oxford: Blackwell, 1931. 8 vols. (‘‘The Shakespeare Head 


edition of the novels of Samuel Richardson.’’) 
Rev. in TLS, July 16, 1931, p. 561. 
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Beckstein, J. Richardsons ‘‘Pamela’’ nach ihrem Gedankengehalt 
betrachtet. Mit einem Anhang: die Quellenfrage bei der 
‘‘Pamela.’’ Bremen: H. Engelke, 1929. Pp. 154. 

Beckwith, F. ‘‘The ‘anti-Pamelas.’’’ TLS, Feb. 19, 1931, p. 135. 

Comment by Brian W. Downs, ibid., Feb. 26, p. 154. 

Dottin, Paul. Samuel Richardson, 1689-1761, imprimeur de Lon- 

dres, auteur de Pamela, Clarissa, et Grandison. Paris: Perrin 


et cie, [1931]. Pp. xx-+517. 


Rev. by L. Cazamian in RH, CLXVIII (1931), 395-97; by J. W. Draper in 
PQ, X (1931), 320; by J. A. Falconer in English studies, XIV (1932), 37-40; 
by Emile Legouis in RAA, IX (1931), 151-52; by A. D. McKillop in MLN, 
XLVII (1932), 120-22; in TLS, July 16, 1931, p. 561. 


Reade, Aleyn Lyell. ‘‘Samuel Richardson and Christ’s hospital.’’ 


TLS, Feb. 5, 1931, p. 99. 
Comment by O. H. T. Dudley in TLS, Feb. 12, p. 116. 


Joseph Ritson 
(See also Thomas Percy) 
Bronson, Bertrand H. ‘‘The Caledonian muse.’?’ PMLA, XLVI 
(1931), 1202-20. 


John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester 
Harris, Brice. ‘‘‘A satyr on the court ladies.’’’ TLS, Aug. 20, 


1931, p. 633. 
Comment by Geoffrey Bullough, ibid., Feb. 18, 1932, p. 112. 


Anna Seward 
Ashmun, Margaret. The singing swan: an account of Anna 
Seward and her acquaintance with Dr. Johnson, Boswell and 
others of their time. With a preface by Frederick A. Pottle. 
New Haven: Yale University press; London: Humphrey Mil- 


ford, Oxford University press, 1931. Pp. xiv-+298. 
Rev. in TLS, May 14, 1931, p. 382. 


Anthony Ashley Cooper, Third Earl of Shaftesbury 
(See also Henry Needler) 
Mylord Shaftesbury. A letter concerning enthusiasm. Texte 
anglais et traduction frangaise, avee une introduction et des 
notes par André Leroy. Paris: Presses universitaires, 1930. 


Pp. xvi+323. 
Alderman, William E. ‘‘Shaftesbury and the doctrine of benevo- 
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lence in the eighteenth century.’’ Transactions of the Wiscon- 
sin academy of sciences, arts and letters, XX VI (1931), 137-59. 


Except for some new illustrative texts, what Alderman gives us here is 
mainly a rather confused restatement of the thesis advanced in 1916 by C. A. 
Moore in his article on ‘‘Shaftesbury and the ethical poets in England, 1700- 
1760’’ (PMLA, XXXI, 264-325). The doctrines of The characteristics with 
which he is chiefly concerned are three: that ‘‘the natural affections, which 
lead to the good of the public’’ are no less fundamental in human nature than 
self-love, man being ‘‘by his original constitution’’ essentially a social cre- 
ature; that the chief reward, or one of the chief rewards, of the cultivation of 
‘*benevolence’’ consists in the pleasure which it brings in this life; and that, 
consequently, there is ‘‘no conflict between the good of the individual and the 
good of the species.’’ He summarizes briefly Shaftesbury’s principal expres- 
sions of these ideas, and then proceeds to show how widespread was their vogue 
among English writers of all sorts between 1713 and the end of the century. 
The conclusion he wishes us to draw is of course that it was Shaftesbury who 
was mainly responsible for the introduction of this body of principles into 
English ethical thought. 

It will not do! Among the numerous ideas contained in The characteristics 
there were doubtless-some that would have impressed an educated contemporary 
as at least relatively unfamiliar, but the list would not have included any of 
the doctrines discussed in this study. If Alderman can think otherwise, it is 
because he has never given special attention to the history of moral ideas in 
England during the forty years between the Restoration and the publication of 
Shaftesbury’s first book. Had he read as widely in the relevant texts of the 
seventeenth century as he has done in those of the eighteenth, he would have 
recognized that most of what was said in the Enquiry concerning virtue and 
merit, in the Letter concerning enthusiasm, and in the Moralists about the 
‘‘natural’’ sociability of man, the pleasures of doing good, and the harmony 
of self-love and benevolence represented in no sense a new departure in ethics 
but merely a fresh statement of positions that had been frequently maintained 
in England since before Shaftesbury was born. 

It is impossible in a short review to exhibit all the evidence on which this 
statement is based. Incomplete as are the following notes, however, they will 
perhaps serve to suggest to how great an extent the ideas which interest Alder- 
man had become diffused among the educated classes before 1700. 

1. The belief that man is ‘‘naturally good’’ in the sense that one of the 
distinctive traits of his nature is a strong desire for a peaceful social life with 
his fellows had of course been a commonplace in the writings of various an- 
cient moralists and of certain Fathers of the Church (for an interesting sum- 
mary of this tradition see Grotius, De jure belli ac pacis, Prolegomena). It 
was an idea congenial to the temper of the liberal Anglican divines of the 
middle of the seventeenth century, and there wanted only the shock of Hobbes’ 
description of man as an egoistic animal, ‘‘naturally’’ disposed to inflict injury 
upon his kind, to encourage them to make it, in a somewhat developed form, 
one of the main articles of their ethical creed. The results can be studied in a 
long series of texts that run from the Restoration into the eighteenth century; 
see, for example, Isaac Barrow, ‘‘The first sermon’’ (June 30, 1661), in 
Sermons preached upon several occasions (1678), pp. 24-25; also ‘‘Sermon 
XXVIII’’ and ‘‘Sermon XXX’’ (before 1677), in Theological works (Oxford, 
1830), II, 79, 140-42; Thomas Tenison, The creed of Mr. Hobbes examined 
(1671), pp. 140-41; Richard Cumberland, A treatise of the laws of nature 
(1727), p. 164 (the Latin original appeared in 1672); William Gould, The 
generosity of Christian love (1676), pp. 12-13; John Tillotson, ‘‘Sermon XX’’ 
(December 3, 1678) and ‘‘Sermon XXXIII’’ (March 8, 1689), in Works 
(1728), I, 171, 305; Samuel Parker, A demonstration of the divine authority 
of the law of nature (1681), pp. 25-26, 29-30, 54-56; John Scott, The Christian 
life (1681), p. 176; William Clagett, Of the humanity and charity of Christians 
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(1687), pp. 4-5; also A discourse of humanity and charity (1693), p. 76; 
John Dryden, The hind and the panther (1687), I, 245-50; Jeremy Collier, ‘‘Of 
general kindness,’’ in Miscellanies (1694), pp. 51-78; James Lowde, A discourse 
concerning the nature of man (1694), pp. 164-66; Benjamin Whichcote, 
Select sermons (1698), especially pp. 155-56, 181-82, 217, 381-82; Sir William 
Dawes, Self love the great cause of bad times (1701), p. 9. As a sample of 
what was being said by the leaders of the movement even as early as the 
1670’s I add a short passage from Barrow’s ‘‘Sermon XXX’’: ‘‘We are 
indispensably obliged to these duties [charity], because the best of our natural 
inclinations prompt us to the performance of them, especially those of pity 
and benignity, which are manifestly discernible in all, but most powerful and 
vigorous in the best natures; and which, questionless, by the most wise and 
good Author of our beings were implanted therein both as monitors to direct, 
and as spurs to incite us to the performance of our duty . . . . Even the stories 
of calamities, that in ages long since past have happened to persons nowise 
related to us, yea, the fabulous reports of tragical events, do (even against the 
bent of our wills, and all resistance of reason) melt our hearts with compas- 
sion, and draw tears from our eyes; and thereby evidently signify that general 
sympathy which naturally intercedes between all men, since we can neither see, 
nor hear of, nor imagine another’s grief, without being afflicted ourselves. . 
Antipathies may be natural to wild beasts; but to rational creatures they are 
wholly unnatural Since nature therefore hath made our neighbour’s 
misery our pain, and his content our pleasure; since with indissoluble bands of 
mutual sympathy she hath concatenated our fortunes and affections together; 
since by the discipline of our sense she instructs us, and by the importunity 
thereof solicits us to the observance of our duty, let us follow her wise direc- 
tions, and conspire with her kindly motions; let us not stifle or weaken by dis- 
use, or contrary practice, but by conformable action cherish and confirm the 
good inclinations of nature’’ (Theological works [1830], II. 140-42). 

2. If humane and sympathetic feelings are thus ‘‘natural’’ to man, it fol- 
lows that their exercise will result in happiness to the individual. By many 
writers of the later seventeenth century this fact was made the basis of a 
somewhat new type of ethical appeal: let us seek the good of others not mere- 
ly because it is reasonable to do so or because such conduct will be rewarded in 
another world, but because nothing brings us so exquisite a pleasure here and 
now. Cf. H. Lukin, The chief interest of man (1670), 3d ed., 1718, pp. 38-39; 
Richard Kidder, Charity directed (1676), p. 12 (‘‘ There is a Delight and Joy 
that Accompanies doing good, there is a kind of sensuality in it’’); Isaac 
Barrow, ‘‘Sermon XXX’’ (before 1677), in Theological works (1830), II, 
140-42; Samuel Parker, A demonstration of the divine authority of the law of 
nature (1681), pp. 64-65; Hezekiah Burton, A second volume of discourses 
(1685), pp. 564-72; Gregory Hascard, A sermon (1685), p. 5; Edward Pelling, 
A practical discourse upon charity (1693), p. 25; Edmund Calamy, A sermon 
(1699), p. 18; Edward Young, Sermons on several occasions (1702), I, 391-92. 

3. To insist on the pleasures of benevolence is of course to imply a harmony 
between the individual’s good and the good of the species. Cf. also the fol- 
lowing texts, in which the reality of such a harmony is urged on somewhat dif- 
ferent grounds: Richard Cumberland, A treatise of the laws of nature (1727), 
pp. 128, 164 (first published in Latin in 1672); Samuel Parker, 4 demonstra- 
tion of the divine authority of the law of nature (1681), pp. 18, 21-22; 
Hezekiah Burton, A second volume of discourses (1685), pp. 515-16; H. 
Downes, The excellency of publick charity (1697), p. 3.—R. 8. C. 


Alderman, William E. ‘‘Shaftesbury and the doctrine of moral 
sense in the eighteenth century.’?’ PMIA, XLVI (1931), 1087- 
94. 


This article is open to the same general criticism as the preceding. l- 
though Alderman recognizes that the term ‘‘moral sense’’ had been used by 
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Henry More in 1668, he proceeds on the assumption that the doctrine of a 
natural ability to distinguish right from wrong, uniform in all men and oper- 
ating ‘‘exclusive of art, culture, or discipline,’’ was, as developed by Shaftes- 
bury, a new idea in English ethics, and that consequently when we meet with 
the same or similar notions during the eighteenth century, the presumption is 
that they derived directly or indirectly from The characteristics. But, to be- 
gin with, this is to overlook the fact that a conception of moral judgment 
differing in no essential respect from that which Alderman summarizes in his 
opening paragraphs had frequently been given popular expression, in the half 
century before 1699, by writers whose general aims anticipate Shaftesbury’s 
own. Two illustrations will have to suffice. The first is a passage in one of 
Isaac Barrow’s sermons (written before 1677): ‘‘The practice of benignity, 
of courtesy, of clemency at first sight, without any discursive reflection, doth 
obtain approbation and applause from us; being no less grateful and amiable 
to the mind than beauty to our eyes, harmony to our ears, fragrancy to our 
smell, and sweetness to our palate: and to the same mental sense, malignity, 
cruelty, hardness, all kinds of uncharitable dealing, are very disgustful and 
loathsome. There wanteth not any commendation to procure a respect for 
charity, nor any incentive to breed abhorrence of uncharitableness; nature suf- 
ficiently prompting to favour the one, and to detest the other’’ (Works [New 
York, 1845] I, 270). The second illustration is from John Hartcliffe’s A 
treatise of moral and intellectual virtues (1691), pp. 352-54: ‘‘ First there is 
a secret impression upon the Minds of Men, whereby they are naturally direct- 
ed to approve some things as good, and avoid other things as evil; just as the 
Creatures below Men are by a natural Instinct led to their own preservation, 
and to take care of their young ones. In like manner we find in human Nature 
a propensity to some things that are beneficial, and a loathing of other things, 
that are hurtful to them; the former appear beautiful and lovely, the latter 
ugly and deformed. Now these inclinations do not proceed from Reason, but 
from Nature, and are antecedent to all Discourse, as it is manifest from hence, 
that they are as strong, and do put forth themselves as vigorously in young 
persons, as in those that are older; they do shew themselves as much in the 
rude and ignorant sort of People, as in those who are more refined, and better 
instructed .... so that the Providence of God appears herein to be wonder- 
fully careful of the happiness and welfare of Mankind, in that he hath wrought 
such inclinations into our Natures, as to secure the most material parts of our 
Duty, in planting in us a natural sense of good and evil....’’ It seems to 
me evident, moreover, that the doctrine expressed in passages like these, and 
to a considerable extent in Shaftesbury in the next generation, must be re- 
garded as merely a variant, under a new set of names and with special ap- 
plication to ethics, of the idea of ‘‘natural reason’’ or ‘‘the light of nature’’ 
which, after a long history in antiquity, had come to occupy a ruling position in 
the ‘‘rationalism’’ of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The connection 
cannot be doubted by anyone who will compare the texts quoted by Alderman 
from The characteristics with certain passages in Culverwel’s An elegant and 
learned discourse of the light of nature (1652), notably those on pages 42 
(from Grotius), 50, 58, 71, and 83 of the first edition. 

All this is not intended to minimize the importance of Shaftesbury and still 
less of Hutcheson in reformulating the old doctrine for the uses of the eigh- 
teenth century. But it is dangerous to assume, as Alderman tends to do, that 
whenever writers between 1725 and 1800 speak of ‘‘our natural sense of right 
and wrong’’ they are necessarily reflecting the influence of one or another of 
these men. Several of the passages he quotes could just as easily have been 
written before Shaftesbury published a line, and one of them, as a matter of 
fact, actually was: I refer to the speech of the philosopher in Rasselas about 
the ‘‘universal and unalterable law, with which every heart is originally im- 
pressed’’ (see Alderman, p. 1091), which has long been recognized as merely 
: es of a sentence in one of Cicero’s orations (Pro Milone iv).—R. 
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Casati, Ennemond. ‘‘Quelques correspondants francais de Shaftes- 


bury.’’ RLC, XI (1931), 219-36. 
Relations of Shaftesbury with Bayle, Leclerc, DesMaizeaux, and Coste. 


William Shenstone 


Bond, Richmond P. ‘‘Shenstone’s heroi-comical poem.’’ SP, 


XXVIII (1931), 742-49. 


An unpublished poem entitled The snuff-box contained in B. M. Addit. MS 
15,913. According to the manuscript it was written in 1735. 


Fullington, James F. ‘‘The dating of Shenstone’s letters.’’ PMLA, 
XLVI (1931), 1128-36. 

Hughes, Helen Sard. ‘‘Shenstone and the Countess of Hertford.’’ 
PLMA, XLVI (1931), 1113-27. 

Purkis, E. Monro. William Shenstone, poet and landscape garden- 


er. Wolverhampton: Whitehead brothers, 1931. Pp. 143. 
Rev. in TLS, Dec. 24, 1931, p. 1039. 


Richard Brinsley Sheridan 


Butler, E. M. Sheridan: a ghost story. London: Constable, 


1931. Pp. xiii+312. 
Rev. by F. T. Wood in ES, LXVI (1931), 134; in TLS, Apr. 16, 1931, p. 303. 


Adam Smith 


Seott, W. R.‘‘The manuscript of Adam Smith’s Glasgow lectures.’’ 
Economic history review, III (1931), 91-92. 

Sommer, Artur. ‘‘Das Naturrechtskolleg von Adam Smith.’’ 
Archiv fiir Rechts- und Wirtschaftsphilosophie, XXIII (1930), 
321-41. 


Tobias Smollett 
Hunter, A. C. ‘‘Les livres de Smollett détenus par la douane a 
Boulogne en 1763.’’ RLC, XI (1931), 736-37. 
Knapp, Lewis M. ‘‘A rare satire on Smollett.’”’ TLS, Oct. 8, 1931, 
p. 778. 
Knapp, Lewis M. ‘‘Smollett’s verses and their musical settings in 
the eighteenth century.’’ MLN, XLVI (1931), 224-32. 


Laurence Sterne 


Fluchére, Henri. ‘‘Laurence Sterne et William Combe: vol, 
plagiat, imitation.’’ RAA, VIII (1931), 313-28. 
On Margaret R. B. Shaw’s Second journal to Eliza. Cf. PQ, IX, 201. 
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Hine, Reginald L. ‘‘Captain Robert Hinde.’’ TLS, May 21, 1931, 


p. 408. 
A supposed original of Uncle Toby. 


Jonathan Swift 
Darnall, F. M. ‘‘Swift’s religion.’””’ JEGP, XXX (1931), 379-82. 


Deals with Pons’ interpretation of Swift’s attitude toward ‘‘mysteries’’ in 
A tale of a tub, criticizing it in the light of the much later sermon ‘‘On the 
trinity.’’ 

Davis, Herbert. ‘‘Swift’s view of poetry.’’ Studies in English by 
members of University College, Toronto (Toronto: University 


of Toronto press, 1931), pp. 9-58. 

Develops the idea that Swift is ‘‘in his casual and contemptuous manner the 
most extreme example that we have ever had in England of reaction against 
the heroic or romantic view of the poet’s function and art.’’ One of the best 
short studies of Swift’s verse I have seen. 


Davis, Herbert. ‘Verses on the death of Dr. Swift.’’ Book-col- 


lector’s quarterly, No. II (Marech-May, 1931), pp. 57-73. 
On the authenticity of The life and genuine character of Doctor Swift (1733) 
and the relation of this poem to Verses on the death of Doctor Swift (1739). 
A valuable article. 


Esdaile, Katharine. ‘‘The fairy feast.’’ TLS, Feb. 12, 1931, p. 


116. 
Comment by Harold Williams, ibid., Feb. 19, p. 135. 


Frantz, R. W. ‘‘Swift’s Yahoos and the voyagers.’’ MP, XXIX 
(1931), 49-57. 


This article proposes an answer to the question where Swift found the re- 
volting details for his picture of the Yahoos. These, Frantz points out, were 
probably not the pure invention of a degraded imagination, but were suggested 
to Swift by the descriptions of large apes, and of the Hottentots, to be found 
in a number of contemporary voyagers’ accounts, some of which Swift undoubt- 
edly knew. In the passages which Frantz quotes from books of travel may be 
found most of the essential features which Swift emphasizes in his picture of 
the Yahoos. And the voyagers, furthermore, allot a position in the scale of 
animate nature to the apes, or Hottentots, not unlike that occupied by the 
Yahoos in the philosophical allegory of the fourth book of Gulliver’s travels. 
In spite of his cautions and qualifications, Frantz succeeds in making his pro- 
posals, if not finally convincing, certainly very tempting.—M. E. P. 


Van Doorn, C. An investigation into the character of Jonathan 


Swift. Amsterdam: Swets & Zeitlinger, 1931. Pp. 152. 

On the basis of a questionnaire sent to three thousand Dutch physicians, 
Professors Heymans and Wiersma classified human temperaments into the ner- 
vous, the sentimental, the sanguine, the phlegmatic, the choleric, the passionate, 
and the amorphous. With more concern for Dr. Heymans’ types than for 
Swift, Van Doorn has graded Swift’s standing in each of these groups. The 
general conclusions are not remarkable: ‘‘Swift’s interests were chiefly po- 
litical and ecclesiastical. ... His tenacious passion and his ebullient activity 
were two components of his personality. ... His irritability estranged some 
of his friends. His pride sometimes stood in his way... .’’ (pp. 133-36). 
Ninety questions are asked and answered impartially from the original sources 
and from twentieth-century critics of Swift. The questions are asked, not be- 
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cause they are pertinent, but because they were asked by Dr. Heymans in his 
medical study. No. 76—‘‘Is the subject an enthusiastic collector?’ ’—reveals 
that Swift wrote to Stella: ‘‘I am resolved to bring over a great deal of 
china. I loved it mightily today.’’ Moriarty is quoted to prove that Swift 
was ‘‘a good hater’’ (p. 33), while Whibley and Stephen are used to prove 
that Swift was a staunch friend (p. 34). No. 77 suggests new approaches to 
Swift, to enlarge the field for possible theses: ‘‘Is the subject an anarchist, 
socialist, theosophist, vegetarian, teetotaler, or a partisan of ‘Kollewijnschen 
Rechtschreibung ’?’’ 

The use of sources is as unscholarly as the conclusions are unprofitable. The 
recklessness with which the writer uses his materials appears on every page. 
Mrs. Pilkington’s ‘‘Memoirs (1748) which bear the stamp of truthfulness,’’ 
and the statement, ‘‘In 1727 appeared ‘Gulliver’s Travels,’ ’’ are character- 
istic samples of frequent error. In short, the volume is of no use to the student 
of Swift—WILLIAM A. Eppy. 


Webster, C. M. ‘‘Swift and the Royal Society’s Philosophical 
transactions.’’ N & Q, CLXI (1931), 99-100. 


A note on Swift’s use of the word ‘‘hamated’’ in the Discourse concerning 
the mechanical operation of the spirit. Cf. ibid., p. 194, for a communication 
by ‘‘S,’’ who suggests Lucretius as the source of the word. 


Webster, C. M. ‘‘Temple, Casaubon, and Swift.’”’ N & Q, CLX 
(1931), 405. 
Webster, C. M. ‘‘‘The Yahoo’s overthrow.’’’ TLS, May 14, 


1931, p. 390. 
, Its significance in the history of Swift’s antipathy to freethinkers and 
anatics, 


Sir William Temple 


Bensly, Edward. ‘‘The library at Moor Park.’”? N & Q, CLIX 
(1930), 48. 


James Thomson 


Cronk, Gertrude Green. ‘‘Lucretius and Thomson’s autumnal 
fogs.’’ American journal of philology, LI (1930), 233-42. 
Hughes, Helen Sard. ‘‘Thomson and Lady Hertford again.’’ MP, 

XXVIII (1931), 468-70. 


Thomas Tickell 


Tickell, Richard Eustace. Thomas Tickell and the eighteenth cen- 
tury poets (1685-1740), containing numerous letters and poems 
hitherto unpublished. Compiled from his family papers. Lon- 


don: Constable, 1931. Pp. xv-+256. 
Rey. in TLS, Oct. 29, 1931, p. 837. 


Josiah Tucker 
Schuyler, Robert Livingston. Josiah Tucker, a selection from his 
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economic and political writings. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity press, 1931. Pp. ix-+-576. 


Sir Samuel Tuke 
deBeer, E.S. ‘‘Sir Samuel Tuke.’’ N & Q, CLXI (1931), 345-47. 


Thomas Tyrwhitt: see Thomas Chatterton 
Edmund Waller: see John Dryden 
Horace Walpole 


Horace Walpole’s fugitive verses. Edited by W. S. Lewis. New 
York: Oxford University press; London: Humphrey Mil- 
ford, 1931. Pp. xxii+188. (‘‘Miscellaneous antiquities,’’ 


Number five.) 


Rev. in TLS, Apr. 16, 1931, p. 302. 
An excellent edition. 


Esdaile, Mrs. [Arundell]. ‘‘Walpole’s ‘Anecdotes of painting.’ ’’ 
TLS, March 19, 1931, p. 224. 

Lewis, W.S. The forlorn printer, being notes on Horace Walpole’s 
alleged neglect of Thomas Kirgate. Farmington, Connecticut: 
Privately printed, 1931. Pp. 24. (‘‘ Miscellaneous antiquities,’’ 
Number six.) 

Lewis, W. S. ‘‘Walpole’s ‘Anecdotes.’’’ TLS, May 7, 1931, p. 
367. 


Thomas Warton, Sr. 


Willoughby, Edwin Elliott. ‘‘The chronology of the poems of 
Thomas Warton, the elder.’?’ JEGP, XXX (1931), 87-89. 


Thomas Warton, Jr.: see Thomas Percy 
John Wesley 


The Letters of the Rev. John Wesley. Edited by John Telford. 


London: The Epworth press, 1931. 8 vols. 
Rev. in TLS, Sept. 24, 1931, p. 720. 


Vulliamy, C. E. John Wesley. London: Geoffrey Bles, 1931. Pp. 
xii+370. 
Rev. in TLS, Nov. 5, 1931, p. 857. 


Gilbert White 


Journals of Gilbert White. Edited by Walter Johnson. London: 


Routledge, 1931. Pp. xlviii+463. 
Rev. in TLS, Apr. 30, 1931, p. 337. 
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John Wilkins 


Stimson, Dorothy. ‘‘Dr. Wilkins and the Royal Society.’’ JMH, 
III (1931), 539-63. 


William Wycherley 


The Country Wife. By William Wycherley. Edited with a critical 
introduction, notes, and appendices, by Ursula Todd-Naylor. 
Northampton, Mass., 1931. Pp. lix+108. (‘‘Smith College 
studies in modern languages,’’ Vol. XII, Nos. 1-3.) 


Arthur Young 


Haslam, C.S. The biography of Arthur Young, F. R. S. from his 
birth until 1787. Rugby, 1930. Pp. 253. 
Rev. by Henri Sée in RH, CLXVI (1931), 366-67. 
Vignols, Léon. ‘‘L’anticolonialisme d’Arthur Young.’’ Revue 
d’histoire économique et sociale, XIX (1931), 114-17. 


V. THE CONTINENTAL BACKGROUND 


Bardon, Maurice. ‘‘Don Quichotte’’ en France au XVII* et au 
XVIII* siécle, 1605-1815. Paris: Champion, 1931. Pp. 932. 
(‘‘Bibliothéque de la Revue de littérature comparée, tome 69). 

Beckwith, F. ‘‘The Bibliothéque britannique, 1733-47.’’ Library, 
4th series, XII (1931), 75-82. 

Brunet, Pierre. L’introduction des théories de Newton en France 


au XVIIT° siécle, avant 1738. Paris: Albert Blanchard, 1931. 
Rev. by C. Siegel in Deutsche Literaturzeitung, July 26, 1931, cols. 1433-36. 


Chinard, Gilbert. ‘‘Agatha et le veu fatal d’Atala.”’ MLN, 
XLVI (1931), 69-77. 


Agatha, or a narrative of recent events (1796), a sentimental counter-revolu- 
tionary novel, as an anticipation of Atala. 


Dedieu, J. ‘‘Survivances et influences de 1’apologétique tradition- 
nelle dans les ‘Pensées.’’? RHL, XXXVII (1930), 481-513; 
XXXVIII (1931), 1-39. 

Ergang, Robert R. Herder and the foundations of German nation- 
alism. New York: Columbia University press, 1931. Pp. 288. 

Fréville, Henri. ‘‘Richard Simon et les protestants d’aprés sa 
correspondance.’’ Revue d’histoire moderne, Jan.-Feb., 1931, 
pp. 30-55. 

Glaesener, Henri. ‘‘Le type d’Ahasvérus aux XVIII° et XIX° 
siécles.’’ RLC, XI (1931), 373-97. 
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Haxo, Henry E. ‘‘Pierre Bayle et Voltaire avant les Lettres philo- 


sophiques.’? PMLA, XLVI (1931), 461-97. 

A beginning has here been made in the study of that elusive and often dis- 
couraging problem, Bayle’s influence on Voltaire. 

Haxo has felt the difficulty of distinguishing clearly between important 
spiritual influences which become so much a part of the borrower that they 
are rarely discernible, and textual borrowings, which are often merely inci- 
dental and factual. He has collected his material carefully and has properly 
evaluated Bayle’s sway over the skeptical, epicurean, rationalistic society in 
which the young Voltaire developed; and he has shown admirable restraint in 
presenting similarities in thought and phrase without drawing definite con- 
clusions of direct borrowing. 

He shows that Bayle might well have been the source for the anti-Catholic 
tenor of Voltaire’s Henriade, and for the deism of that poem and of the 
Epitre a Uranie, to cite only the most pertinent works. Finding in the former 
only one direct reference to Bayle as a source, he suggests that Voltaire avoid- 
ed the obvious name and used the names of the authors cited by Bayle. For 
the deism of the Epitre he has made a collection of deistic passages from 
Bayle, and at the same time has not failed to note the very probable influence 
(among others) of Voltaire’s friend, the Abbé Chaulieu (pp. 463-66). 

The reviewer notes but one error: Voltaire did not adopt Newton’s system 
of gravitation in 1730 (p. 465, n. 20), but was converted by Maupertuis in 
1732 (see Lanson, Lettres philosophiques, II, 8); he regrets that the author 
did not consult E. Sonet, Voltaire et l’influence anglaise, to balance his judg- 
ment on Locke (pp. 462-63); he believes it unnecessary to attribute Voltaire’s 
early intrepidity and aggressiveness to an admiration for Bayle (pp. 490-91) ; 
and finds unconvincing the argument that Bayle influenced to any appreciable 
degree Voltaire’s literary judgments and political opinions (pp. 492-96). 

For the most part negative in its conclusions from the point of view of 
definite source-finding, this study reveals clearly the relations in thought and 
method between the two writers and is an estimable contribution to the literary 
history of that seething period of transition between the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries to which Gustave Lanson some twenty years ago invited 
the attention of his students—NorMAN L. Torrey. 


Hazard, Paul. Don Quichotte de Cervantes: étude et analyse. 
Paris: Librairie Mellottée, [1931]. Pp. 378. 

on 329-43 deal with the fortunes of the work during the eighteenth cen- 

Hazard, Paul. ‘‘La pensée de Vico.’’? RCC, XXXII? (1931), 707- 
18; XXXIIT’ (1931), 42-53, 127-42. 

Jan, Eduard von. ‘‘Voltaire und die Gegenwart.’’ GRM, XIX 
(1931), 285-303. 

Tendencies in recent scholarship and interpretation. 

Baron de Lahontan. Dialogues curieux entre l’auteur et un sauvage 
de bon sens qui a voyagé et Mémoires de l’Amérique septen- 
trionale. Publiés par Gilbert Chinard. Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins press; Paris: A. Margraff; London: Humphrey Mil- 
ford, Oxford University press, 1931. Pp. 268. 


The work from which Chinard here reprints the essential portion in the text 
of the edition of 1703 is a document of capital importance for the history of 
ideas at the opening of the eighteenth century. It is, as the Mémoires de 
Trévoux complained on its first appearance, ‘‘le précis de ce que les Déistes 
et les Sociniens disent de plus fort contre la soumission que nous devons a la 
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foy.’’ It is also—and this is the aspect which particularly interests Chinard— 
one of the most complete and forthright expressions in its period of the old 
tradition of primitivism turned to the uses of a radical and to a large extent 
communistie attack on Western European society. In short, it is an essential 
text for whoever would understand the movement of thought in France and 
England around 1700, and we cannot be too grateful to Chinard for making it 
accessible to us in so convenient and scholarly a form. His own contribution 
consists of an Introduction of seventy pages in which, after a brief sketch of 
Lahontan’s career, he studies in some detail the history and content of the edi- 
tion of 1703 and the relation to this of the revision undertaken by Gueudeville 
in 1705, and concludes with an extended discussion of the fortunes of Lahon- 
tan’s work during the eighteenth century and of its influence on various writers 
in France, Germany, and England, from Leibnitz to Lord Monboddo and 
Chateaubriand. Among the most interesting of his points in this last chapter 
is the suggestion, which if not entirely convincing is at least highly plausible, 
that various traits in Swift’s picture of the Houyhnhnms were derived from a 
reading of the Mémoires and the Dialogues.—R. 8. C. 


Laignel-Lavastine, Maxine, and Jean Vinchon. Les maladies de 
esprit et leurs médecins du XVI° au XIX* siécle. Paris: 
Norbert Maloine, 1930. Pp. 379. 

Rev. by Aldo Mieli in Archeion, XIII (1931), 275-76. 

Lovejoy, Arthur O. [Review of Albert Schinz, La pensée de Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau, Northampton, Mass., 1929.] MLN, XLVI 
(1931), 41-46. 

Lovering, S. L’activité intellectuelle de l’Angleterre d’aprés l’ancien 
“Mercure de France’’ (1672-1778). Paris: E. de Boccard, 
1930. Pp. 324. 


Rev. by Pierre Brunet in Archeion, XIII (1931), 133-34; by A. Digeon in 
RAA, IX (1931), 153-54; by A. Koszul in RC, LXV (1931), 264-66 (severe 
criticism). 

In length of years and variety of interests the Mercure offers a rich field 
for the student of ‘‘ Anglomania’’ in eighteenth-century France. The present 
volume attempts to trace the growth of French interest in English science, 
philosophy, and letters as seen first in the Mercure galant and its successors 
(1672-1724); then in the Mercure de France, from its founding in 1724 to 
1756, when the Seven Years’ War broke out; and finally from 1756 to 1778, 
when the Mercure was merged with the Journal politique. Such a division, as 
the author admits, is somewhat arbitrary; it forms a convenient framework for 
collecting material, but as a plan of exposition it has serious defects, particu- 
larly since the material in each section is organized in the same way, begin- 
ning with ‘‘La médecine’’ and continuing with ‘‘L’histoire naturelle,’’ ‘‘La 
physique’’ and so on to ‘‘La littérature.’’ The evidence thus gathered to 
show early French interest in English science and philosophy constitutes the 
chief contribution of the book. One regrets that the author does not attempt to 
relate this material and the conclusions drawn from it to the general subject of 
the infiltration of English ideas. Equally disappointing is the author’s failure 
to verify the English originals quoted, so that we have Forgubar for Farquhar 
(p. 25), Jacques Greggs for James Craggs (p. 112), ete. And it is hard to see 
what class of readers can be aided by three-line footnotes explaining who 
Chaucer was, or Spenser, or Milton. In these we are told that Spenser died in 
1598 (p. 120), that Gilbert Burnet’s chief work was his History of the 
Reformation (p. 15); and to explain John Moore (author of Columbarium, or 
the pigeon-house [1735]) the author gives us a condensed biography of the 
author of Utopia (p. 41)! Finally, one wonders if the material gathered is 
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complete: the earliest allusion to the Spectator cited is an incidental one in 
1719; yet the Mercure in December, 1717 printed two entire papers from the 
Spectator—Addison’s famous essays on the dissection of a beau’s head and a 
coquette’s heart (Nos, 275, 281).—DoNna.p F. Bonn. 


Menzel, Walter. Der Kampf gegen den Epikureismus in der 
franzésischen Literatur des 18. Jahrhunderts. Breslau: Prie- 
batsch’s Buchhandlung, 1931. Pp. 168. 

Metzger, Héléne. Newton, Stahl, Boerhave et la doctrine chimique. 
Paris: Alean, 1930. Pp. 332. 

Montgomery, Francis K. La vie et l’euvre du P. Buffier. Paris: 
Association du doctorat, 1930. Pp. 230. 

Rev. by D. Mornet in RHL, XXXVIII (1931), 322-23. 

Moras, Joachim. Ursprung und Entwickelung des Begriffs der 

Zivilisation in Frankreich (1756-1830). Hamburg: Seminar 


fiir romanische Sprachen und Kultur, 1930. Pp. xvi+-87. 
Rey. by R. Durand in RC, LXV (1931), 416-18. 


Peoples, Margaret Hill. ‘‘La querelle Rousseau-Hume.’’ Annales 
de la société Jean-Jacques Rousseau, XVIII (1927-28), 1-331. 

Reesink, H. J. L’Angleterre et la littérature anglaise dans les trois 
plus anciens périodiques frangais de Hollande de 1684 a 1709. 
Paris: Champion, 1931. Pp. viii+433. 

Robinson, Howard. Bayle the sceptic. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity press, 1931. Pp. x+334. 


A useful popular account. In thirteen moderately long chapters we are given 
& sympathetic narrative of the events of Bayle’s not very eventful career, 
studies of the genesis and analyses of the content of his principal writings, 
and a valuable sketch of the vicissitudes of his fame and influence during the 
eighteenth century. So far as it goes the book is easily the best introduction 
to the study of Bayle and Bayleism that has appeared in English. One could 
wish, however, that it had gone a little farther in at least two directions. The 
writings of Bayle are not only voluminous but highly complex; even the most 
superficial analysis of his ideas reveals a number of distinct and not easily 
reconcilable strains: the man who could expound the purest deism in the 
Commentaire philosophique could also in the Pensées dwerses and in the Dic- 
tionnaire give expression to the most thoroughgoing skepticism concerning 
human reason in its practical and moral aspects. Robinson does not, I think, 
either in his exposition of Bayle’s writings or in his analysis of his influence, 
recognize clearly enough that he has to do with an author whose thought was 
far from being all of a piece; preoccupied for the most part with one general 
aspect of Bayle—his réle in the liberation of European thought from intoler- 
ance and the weight of traditional superstition and error—he is insufficiently 
aware of the numerous conflicts of assumption and point of view that persist 
throughout his hero’s work. These conflicts were not, of course, peculiar to 
Bayle, and in part at least Robinson’s failure to bring them into proper relief 
is due to an inadequate acquaintance with the history of ideas, in other than 
its most general and frequently noted aspects, during the seventeenth century. 
At any rate, he seldom attempts to exhibit Bayle’s doctrines in their historical 
setting, and he seems not to be familiar with one of the best of the few earlier 
studies in which the author of the Dictionnaire is treated in relation to the 
movement of thought in contemporary France—Lanson’s lectures in RCC for 
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1908-10 on the ‘‘Origines et premiéres manifestations de 1’esprit philosophique 
en France avant 1750.’’—R. 8. C. 


Rovillain, Eugéne E. ‘‘Sur le ‘Zadig’ de Voltaire; quelques autres 
influences.’? PMLA, XLVI (1931), 533-39. 
Sternberg, Kurt. ‘‘Aufklirung, Klassizismus und Romantik bei 
Kant.’’ Kant-Studien, XXXVI (1931), 27-50. 
Torrey, Norman L. Voltaire and the English deists. New Haven: 
_ Yale University press; London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford 


University press, 1930. Cf. PQ, X, 215. 


Rev. by F. Baldensperger in RLC, XI (1931), 568-72 (valuable suggestions 
of method in studies of this type); by Louis I. Bredvold in MLN, XLVI 
(1931), 419-20; by E. P. Dargan in MP, XXIX (1931), 120-25; by A. Digeon 
in RAA, VIII (1931), 357-58; by R. E. Fitch in Jowrnal of philosophy, 
XXVIII (1931), 103-06; by Henri Sée in RH, CLXVI (1931), 151-52. 


Wade, Ira O. ‘‘Destouches in England.’’ MP, XXIX (1931), 27- 
47. 

Welzel, Hans. ‘‘Die kulturphilosophischen Grundlagen der Natur- 
rechtslehre Samuel Pufendorfs und ihre kulturhistorische Be- 
deutung.’’ DVLG, IX (1931), 585-606. 

Weulersse, Georges. ‘‘Le mouvement préphysiocratique en France.”’ 
Revue d’histoire économique et sociale, XIX (1931), 244-72. 

Weulersse, Georges. Les physiocrates. Paris: Gaston Doin, 1931. 
Pp. xvi+332. 

Wheatley, Katherine E. Moliére and Terence, a study in Moliére’s 
realism. Austin [Texas]: University of Texas, 1931. Pp. 
124. 

Wilson, Arthur M., Jr. ‘‘Sensibility in France in the eighteenth 
century: a study in word history.’’ French quarterly, XIII 


(1931), 35-46. 


The second part of the article, ‘‘The growth and change of meaning of 
‘sensibilité’ in the French language,’’ brings together some interesting texts. 
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Literary Criticism in the Age of Johnson. By A. Bosker. The Hague: Gron- 

ingen, 1930. 

This book is based on a familiar thesis: the latter part of the eighteenth 
century witnessed a conflict between a judicial criticism in which reason domi- 
nated and an appreciative criticism in which emotion and imagination domi- 
nated. 

After an introduction setting forth the chief critical tendencies of the seven- 
teenth and the beginning of the eighteenth century, the subject is discussed in 
four parts. Part I discusses some general aspects of literary criticism during 
the age of Johnson; Part II, the believers in the doctrine of reason; Part III, 
the champions of taste; and Part IV, the revolt against the supremacy of 
reason. 

With this thesis and this plan of organization, the author could hope to 
justify his book only through the attainment of greater thoroughness and 
penetration than had been displayed by previous students of the subject. It is 
difficult, however, to see any advance in thoroughness and penetration. The 
author relies upon the usual texts, and discusses them in the usual way. In a 
rather pedestrian and mechanical manner, he sets forth briefly the obvious 
ideas of each text, with reference to its leanings to the old or the new criteria. 
His analysis is neither detailed nor searching. ‘‘Chapter XXI, Edward 
Young,’’ for instance, contains less than five pages, and of these only two 
pages deal directly with the work of Young, whose significance has been far 
better estimated in an article by Harry Hayden Clark not included in the 
bibliography. Nor is this weakness in exegesis compensated by a rich back- 
ground in such related fields as the fine arts, aesthetics, metaphysics, theology, 
science, and social movements, by means of which it would be possible to 
throw a revealing light upon the history of literary criticism in this age of 
transition. Although the book is a work of Continental scholarship, it quite 
fails to display what is best in either German or French productions. It is 
about on the level of the ordinary American doctoral dissertation. 

Finally, there is nothing new in the critical principles which underlie this 
study in literary history. The author adopts the stock romantic assumptions. 
Despite the fact that he purposes to stay within the limits of scientific detach- 
ment, he shows plainly enough his romantic preferences. ‘‘There was some- 
thing irrational in accepting Aristotelian canons’’ (43). ‘‘The one supreme 
principle of art is that of originality’’ (ibid.). ‘‘The conception of absolute 
and unchanging literary perfection had given place to an historical outlook, a 
sense for relative values which recognized that every age has its own ideals of 
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beauty’’ (267). ‘‘The true nature of poetic art’’ was not understood till the 
Wartons and Hurd attempted to ‘‘reinstate the imagination in its rightful 
place... @ creative power ... contemptuous of continual control of unim- 
passioned reason.... Emotional fervour and unchecked spontaneity were 
considered by them as the necessary conditions under which the imaginative 
faculty must act’’ (263). Perceiving ‘‘how much harm had been done to 
poetry,’’ Hurd ‘‘thought it sufficient if the poet could bring the reader to 
imagine the possibility of his fictions and thus anticipated Coleridge, who 
called poetic faith ‘a semblance of truth sufficient to procure for these shadows 
of imagination that willing suspension of disbelief for the moment’ ’’ (264). 
‘<The domination of reason necessarily entailed the repression of the higher 
qualities of poetry: emotion and imagination’’ (24). 

The objection to these assumptions in a work of scholarship is not that they 
are romantic: the author has as much right to them as Professor Lowes has, 
or as Professor Babbitt to his classical assumptions. Literary historical inter- 
pretation without some critical assumptions is barren. From the point of view 
of scholarship, the objection to the assumptions underlying this book is, rather, 
that they are stock assumptions, faintly and loosely held, unvitalized with any 
true effort of thought, taken for granted. In this respect, Perey H. Houston’s 
book on Doctor Johnson is a far more thorough performance. 


NORMAN FOERSTER 
The University of Iowa 


A Greek-English Lexicon, compiled by Henry George Liddell and Robert Scott, 
a new edition revised and augmented throughout by Henry Stuart Jones, 
with the assistance of Roderick McKenzie. Part 4, Eevtovéw-dnoaveuotxds 
and Part 5, dnoaveororéw-xory. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1929 and 1930. 
Pp. 593-800 and 801-1020. 

The successive parts of this new edition continue to appear with commendable 
promptness, and the high quality of the revision is constantly maintained. For 
the benefit of some future editor, whose services are not likely to be enlisted, 
however, for many years to come, I append a few suggestions gathered from 
the marginalia of my own copy of the seventh edition: 

éEdqvum, the statement is erroneously retained that Bacchae 344 is ‘‘paro- 
died’’ by Arist. Ach. 843, but is corrected in the Addenda et Corrigenda to 
Part 5. 

éEoguitw, Pearson’s rendering of Hel. 1247 is better: ‘‘convey forth, i.e. 
unmoor and send out.’’ 

éxaheipw, add Paus. I, 15, 4. 

add Plut., Pompey XXV. 

éxaveéw, in Pindar, Pyth. III, 65, yevté6vwv is rather a partitive genitive. 

éxegydtoua, add Paus. I, 36, 3. 

éxivayos, add Paus. I, 13, 6. 

éxionuos, add Paus. I, 17, 1. 

émotgogn, in Eur. Hel. 440 Pearson translates ‘‘dealings.’’ 

ém@avys, Why was equivalence to illustris as court title omitted? Cf. C. Q. 
XXII (1928), 82 and J. H. 8. XLVIII (1928), 40. 
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émyni.agpdw, in Plato, Repub. 360A Shorey translates ‘‘fumble with.’’ 

éeyokapia, add Plut., Comp. Nic.-Crass. I. 

Zqua, on Eur., Hel. 854 contrast Pearson. 

équyvets, add Eur. Iph. T. 1302. 

evdtoc, add Eur., Here. F. 1049. 

evOvwoeia, Shorey translates ‘‘perpendicular’’ at Repub. 436E. 

evuatapedvytos, add Plut., Ages. II. 

evxgéxera, add Paus. I, 22, 4. 

tgeotgis, add Lucian, Charon 14. 

tvydm, add Soph. Antig. 350. 

for the meaning ‘‘distaff’’ in Homer contrast Cl. Rev. XX XVIII 
(1924), 5f. 

HyutteAns, add Soph. Antigone 632, where Bayfield interprets ‘‘having only 
half its authority (téA0s).’’ 

add Eur., Heracl. 777. 

#6205, Charbonneaux in Bull. Corr. Hel. XLIX (1925), 158-78 denies that 
the Prytanes dined here in Athens. 

dvedw, add Plut., Artaz. XXIX. 

tvs, add Eur. Iph. T. 1239. 

xahadioxos, as an article of woman’s apparel, cf. D. B. Durham. The 
Vocabulary of Menander, Princeton University dissertation (1913), 102. 

xataywyn, add Arg. Lys. XXXIII, ‘‘a marching in and housing oneself.’’ 

xatavépoua, add Plut., Artaz. XXIII. 

xataoteéqw, add Paus. I, 14, 1. 

zatéotewpa, add Paus. I, 29, 1. 

xatapnuitw, add Plut., Nicias III. 

xndepovia, add Plut., Rom. XIII. 

xountw, add Eur., Rhesus 438 where Porter translates ‘‘complain.’’ 

xovgitw, translated by Pearson in Eur., Hel. 1555 as ‘‘ raising no hindrance.’’ 

xgiuvov, add Arist., Nubes 965. 

In Gnomon IV (1928), 290, Professor Paul Maas raised the interesting ques- 
tion as to how the new edition of this Lexicon is to be cited most conveniently 
in technical literature, and proposed the letters G. HE. L. For myself I 
should prefer L-S,9 thus perpetuating the services of the original editors 
and the continuity of the successive editions, even at the seeming expense of 
the present revisers. 


R. C. F. 


Immortal Sidney, by Emma Marshall Denkinger. New York: Brentano’s, 
1931. 

Sir Philip Sidney, by Mona Wilson. London: Duckworth, 1931. 

Astrophel and Stella, by Sir Philip Sidney. Edited by Mona Wilson, The 
Nonesuch Press, 1931. 

Sidney’s Arcadia: a comparison between the two versions, by R. W. Zand- 
voort. (N. V. Swets & Zeitlinger, Armsterdam, 1929). 
The three first volumes listed above and the several articles in the learned 

journals during the present year are proof of the living interest in the greatest 
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model of Elizabethan chivalry, Sir Philip Sidney. But these publications are 
not evidence of the discovery of new facts nor a revaluation of older material 
on the life and character of Sir Philip. No new material has been presented 
in either Miss Wilson’s or Miss Denkinger’s biographies. There is this, how- 
ever; both writers betray in the tone of their treatment a maidenish wistful- 
ness that Sidney’s character does not warrant. A man of his vigor and en- 
ergy does not deserve to be treated like a movie hero or the prize tenor of a 
musical comedy. It is this effeminacy that most damages the character of 
Miss Wilson’s and Miss Denkinger’s works. 

Of the two biographers, Miss Wilson is more prone to state as fact what is 
really only surmise, but Miss Denkinger is not wholly without that fault. 
Inference is often presented as if proved by historical record. It is interest- 
ing to observe that both go back to Pollard for their interpretation of the 
Astrophel and Stella sonnets, though they follow Symons in their methods of 
treatment. There has obviously been, by neither biographer, a reexamination 
of the sources of the legend, as we have a right to demand of any new bio- 
grapher of Sidney, (to know if the facts of history accord with the supposed 
story of the sonnets which these biographers so glibly accept.s Neither is ap- 
parently aware that R. W. Renwick has cast some doubt upon the traditional 
interpretation. 

Miss Denkinger sins especially in that not even in a preface, for then we 
might forego footnotes, does she give any credit to her predecessors. What 
new material the jacket blurb professes she has discovered is not labelled, and 
careful search fails to reveal it. She has also failed to take advantage of 
recent studies on Sidney’s works. The Life of Sir Philip Sidney by M. W. 
Wallace (Cambridge, 1915) still remains the definitive biography of its sub- 
ject, and in no way do the Wilson or Denkinger studies supplant it. 

Mona Wilson deserves our great thanks for her beautiful edition of Astro- 
phel and Stella. The text is a reprint of the 1598 folio with a number of 
modified readings. To the accepted list of 108 sonnets and eleven songs, Miss 
Wilson adds seven poems of Certaine Sonets which she believes ‘‘either be- 
long to the sequence, or were written in the same mood’’ (p. xxxiv). Pollard, 
in his edition of Astrophel and Stella (1888), reprinted all of Certaine Sonets. 
He, likewise, reproduced the 1598 folio. Whereas in his notes Pollard gives the 
readings of both quartos, Miss Wilson gives only the second quarto readings. 
Her improvement upon Pollard is that she used to collate readings the Bright 
Manuscript in the British Museum and her notes are generally fuller. Further- 
more, she records some important parallels in expression from Elizabethan 
literature. But she does not give Pollard credit for some of her improved 
textual readings. And she apparently is not aware that E. Koeppel (Anglia, 
XIII, 467) has suggested a new reading for the second line of Sonnet XII. 
Miss Wilson’s quotations do not support her reading of ‘‘day-nets,’’ while the 
sense of the sonnet is certainly favorable to Koeppel’s suggested ‘‘ dear nets.’’ 

Within the last fifteen years three extensive studies of Sir Philip Sidney’s 
Arcadia have been published. E. G. Harman’s The Countesse of Pembrokes 
Arcadia (1924), an effort to prove that Sir Francis Bacon was the real author 
of what we call Sidney’s works, may be lightly passed over because of its 
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unscholarly method and unsound conclusions. Friedrich Brie’s Sidneys Ar- 
cadia (1918), an elaborate study of the moral and political significance of the 
Arcadia, of its relation to Montemayor’s Diana, of its autobiographical con- 
tent, and of its reflection of renaissance and Christian culture, established, in 
addition, one very important new biographical fact; that is, the Arcadia was 
written, not during Sidney’s period of banishment from Court in 1580, but 
between 1577 and 1578, or at latest 1579. Sidney’s recent biographers have 
not made use of this significant fact. 

The third extensive study of the Arcadia is R. W. Zandvoort’s Sidney's 
Arcadia: A comparison between the two versions (1929). This is a com- 
parison of the style and content of what we now call the Old Arcadia with the 
New Arcadia, The Old Arcadia was discovered in 1909. Before that date we 
were not aware that Sidney had revised his romance, and that it was a revision 
and not the first draft that we had been reading. The Old Arcadia is now 
published in Vol. IV of The Complete Works of Sir Philip Sidney, ed. by 
Albert Feuillerat (1912-1926). Zandvoort shows that the New Arcadia is a 
complete revision of the Old Arcadia; that hardly anything contained in the 
Old Arcadia is left out of the New; and that the New Arcadia, though longer 
than the Old, shows a definite advance in characterization, in verisimilitude, and 
in narrative technique. The preference of the modern reader for the Old 
Version is because of its comparative brevity. This enables him to focus his 
attention upon the romance as a whole better than he can with the New 
Version. Zandvoort believes that the revised version, done because Sidney 
needed some outlet for his excess energy, ‘‘shows an unmistakable advance in 
literary skill and sheds valuable sidelights on the mental growth of its author. 
The modern objection to its complicated structure was not shared by con- 
temporary readers.’’ 


J. M. PURCELL 
Marquette University 


Boccaccio on Poetry. Being the Preface and the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Books of Boccaccio’s ‘‘Genealogia Deorum Gentilium’’ in an English Version 
with Introductory Essay and Commentary. By Charles G. Osgood. Prince- 
ton University Press, 1930. xlix + 214 pp. 

In spite of a hard-headed father and all the uncertainties of authorship, 
Boccaccio gave himself to literature: in his younger days, as poet and passion- 
ate narrator, composer of the Fiammetta and the Decameron; in his later life, 
as scholar, critic and apologist, supplying the poets of three centuries with 
subject-matter in convenient encyclopedic form and defending literature against 
the worldly, who sneered at it as paying no dividends, and against the religious, 
who declared that it saved no souls. To this latter period, the Genealogia be- 
longs: the first thirteen books comprise an encyclopedia of classical myth; 
the last two, a defense of pure literature that anticipates the purpose and the 
arguments of Sidney’s Apologie. These two last books, Professor Osgood has 
edited and translated. 

With the increasing study of literary criticism in recent years, the history of 
wsthetics has aroused increasing interest. The development of Medieval 
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rhetoric has now been traced; and scholarship has thrown much light on 
literary theory in the Renaissance. Boccaccio’s Genealogia, codifying much from 
the Church Fathers and the Middle Ages, and opening the way for the coming 
freedom of thought and expression, is the connecting link between these two 
periods. Scholarship is in need of a thorough study of this crucial document; 
and Professor Osgood, long since an authority on Milton’s mythology and on 
the literary and philosophic concepts of Spenser, is doubly competent to per- 
form the task. He has made it a labor of love for many years; and the thin 
volume that contains the quintessence of his researches is a sort of magnum 
opusculum. The introduction shows the place of the Genealogia in Boccaccio’s 
life, explains its purpose and plan in terms of contemporary conditions and 
ideas, shows something of its influence in Italy and in England, and finally 
brings before us moderns a picture of the Renaissance humanist who at best 
combined, as so few of us can today, great learning and greatness of creative 
art. The notes contain a wealth of parallel citations. The translation of 
Boceaccio’s Latin, neither classical nor quite Medieval, carries over the col- 
loquial zest of the original, and suggests that the translator himself somewhat 
illustrates the Renaissance combination of scholar and creative stylist: 


‘‘Some of my readers will dart out of the beaten path and throw themselves 
in front of me shouting that I am a rash and presumptuous man to poke about 
as I do among the tombs of ancient kings, and drag their ashes from their 
long sleep into public hatred again, or dim their ancient splendor with new 
clouds. They say I rouse the half-forgotten crimes of the very gods to the un- 
happy wakefulness of general noteriety, and under the honorable disguise of a 
genealogy of the gods, I recount merely their thieving and incest. This is a 
long and involved complaint of theirs, but it shows, I think, that they are aware 
of what I have written, particularly when they blame me for recounting the 
crimes of the pagan gods. Such blame smacks of a pagan mind.. .’’ 


JOHN W. DRAPER 


Literary Criticism in America, by George E. De Mille. New York: Lincoln 

MacVeagh, The Dial Press. 1931. xii + 288. $3.50. 

American literary criticism has needed an historian. Connected studies of 
the subject are surprisingly few: a chapter here and there, and two small 
volumes. The first of the two was Professor Foerster’s American Literary 
Criticism (1928), a collection of essays on Poe, Lowell, Emerson, Whitman, 
and the twentieth century humanist critics. The other is Mr. De Mille’s new 
book. 

Mr. De Mille has written nine essays on critics or critical groups, and an 
epilogue. ‘‘To all intents and purposes,’’ he says, ‘‘literary criticism in 
America begins in the year 1815.’’ His book begins, therefore, with a study 
of the criticism in the North American Review, which he finds to be laden 
with ‘‘a moral view’’ and with ‘‘ prophetic expectancy’’ of a great American 
literature. He makes much of the conflict in Lowell’s system between judg- 
ment by impression and judgment by standards, and he speaks impressively of 
Lowell’s influence on imitators, on later American scholars, and on the new 
humanist critics. He calls Poe a great critic, one who has something to say 
but who ‘‘is never likely to gain an opportunity of saying it to the general 
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reader.’’ Emerson he considers not a critic at all, but a great critical force 
and a philosopher of literature. Stedman, he thinks, is one of ‘‘the great 
might-have-beens,’’ a representative of the school of gentlemanliness in criti- 
cism. Henry James, ‘‘the first major American critic to give his main at- 
tention to the novel,’’ and Howells, ‘‘the first American critic to give himself 
up whole-heartedly to realism,’’ are important for their influence on succeeding 
literature. There follow thirty-eight pages in praise of Huneker, a lonely 
chapter on Stuart Sherman, and the epilogue in which he summarizes briefly 
and restates his purpose: to make ‘‘a preliminary survey’’ looking toward a 
history, and ‘‘to present, with unblurred outlines, a picture of the main 
course of literary criticism in America.’’ 

As a preliminary survey the book will perhaps be most important. When the 
history of American literary criticism comes to be written, the writer will find 
faults in Mr. De Mille’s survey. He will try to fit the outlines of criticism 
into their background of literary, sociological, and political history. He: will 
certainly write a chapter on Whitman. He will probably value Huneker less 
highly than does the survey, and he may disagree with other judgments. He 
will fill in the important pattern of contemporary criticism with studies of 
those critics whom Mr. De Mille disregarded because of his resolution to in- 
clude no living writer. In short, he will see a broader, deeper picture, with 
more basis for comparison and more material for explanation. Mr. De Mille’s 
volume points the way toward a history of that kind, and provides, despite 
shortcomings, an exploration of a little-trodden field. 


The University of Iowa Wi.sur LANG SCHRAMM 


The Jew of Malta and The Massacre at Paris, by Christopher Marlowe. Edited 
by H. 8. Bennett. New York: The Dial Press, 1931. ix-+267 pp. $4.00. 


The introduction to the third volume of the new Marlowe gives a clear and 
concise summary of the present state of scholarship on the special problems of 
these plays. The notes are very full; in fact the texts are somewhat over- 
annotated. There is no need, for example, of such explanations as the follow- 
ing on The Jew of Malta. I, i, 63: *‘the very custom barely, the customs 
dues alone.’’ I, i, 67: ‘‘the Quarto misprint amougst is of the familiar wu for 
nm type.’’ I, i, 96: ‘‘that had the galleys of the Turk in chase, that were 
chasing the Turkish galleys.’’ But to lay much stress on this superfluity 
would be ungrateful, for the editing is well-informed and careful. Its chief 
defect is lack of independence. Mr. Bennett is too modest when he retains 
readings of his predecessors which it is evident from his notes he distrusts. 
E.g., in Jew, I, i, 108, ‘‘Making the sea their servants,’’ he abandons the 
quarto reading and accepts the emendation ‘‘seas,’’ though he apparently 
recognizes that there is no need of an emendation at all. An editor must not 
conclude that because an early commentator was unimaginative his poet was. 
Another example of unwarranted deference is Mr. Bennett’s reversal of his 
opinion on the authorship of certain scenes in The Jew because of Mr. A. M. 
Clark’s assurance of evidence confirming their ascription to Heywood. Mr. 
Clark’s book has now appeared, and while an able argument is made for Hey- 
wood the verdict must still be ‘‘not proven.’’ 
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There is an annoying failure to preserve parallelism in glosses. E.g., Mer- 
chant of Venice, II, vii, 30, ‘‘a vessel of our country richly fraught,’’ is cited 
to illustrate Jew, I, i, 99, ‘‘see the fraught discharged’’; and 1 Henry VI, IV, 
iv, 30, ‘And York as fast upon your grace exclaims,’’ is quoted in elucidation 
of Jew, I, ii, 233, ‘‘with fierce exclaims.’’ ‘‘Trowls,’’ Jew, I, i, 101, is ex- 
plained as ‘‘to come....’’ But the faults of the editor are those which 
arise from an excess of zeal and caution, and are almost commendable in com- 
parison with the more familiar variety, here conspicuously absent, which in- 
dicates undue haste and ignorance of others’ labors. Mr. Bennett devotes 
unusual attention to the location of the various scenes on the Elizabethan 
stage. His notes on this subject are original and sensible; he tries to infer, 
not an ideal performance, but what actually happened. 

I append some desultory criticism of certain notes on the first act of The 
Jew of Malta. I,i, 134: The point here is not that Barabas is ‘‘emphasizing 
his isolated state,’’ but that he is introducing Abigail (and his love for her) 
to the audience. I, i, 142: In multitudes. It is true that ‘‘there are only 
three in the deputation,’’ but they are like the ‘‘four or five most vile and 
ragged foils’’ that in Shakespeare’s eyes disgraced the name of Agincourt. 
In other words, the Elizabethan spectator was supposed to accept a handful of 
supernumeraries as a symbol. I, i, 178, 180: There is no need to assume 
‘“some confusion between the Turks in general and the Turk their leader.’’ 
During the late war the editor’s compatriots spoke of ‘‘the Hun’’ without 
special reference to the Kaiser or any of his generals. Cf. Othello, I, iii, 
210, ‘‘So let the Turk of Cyprus us beguile.’’ I, ii, opening D. C. and 1. 10: 
The plural, ‘‘governors,’’ of the Q is probably correct in both cases. At any 
rate, they agree; the burden of proof is on the advocates of emendation, whom 
Mr. Bennett follows because he thinks the singular ‘‘makes the scene more 
easily followed’’—not exactly a safe rule for determining the true text! Note 
that in 1. 9 Ferneze asks consideration for ‘‘us,’’ and ef. ‘‘they’’ (I, i, 146) 
and ‘‘those’’ (I, i, 157). I, ii, 71: ‘‘His,’’ whether the vowel be elided or 
lightly pronounced, belongs metrically in the foot with estate, not with ‘‘ How, 
half.’’ I, ii, 73: For ‘‘Macbeth’’ read ‘‘Macduff.’’ I, ii, 201: Some of 
the editors have made fearful hash of this line, which is regular enough. Q 
“‘T, I,’’ rightly taken by Mr. Bennett —‘‘ay, ay,’’ may be considered a 
hypermetric exclamation standing outside any foot (examples of such ex- 
pressions at the beginning of a line abound in Shakespeare); or ‘‘patient’’ 
may be considered a trisyllable in 1. 200 and ‘‘ay, ay’’ be taken as belonging 
metrically with that line. ‘‘Patience’’ is in either case a trisyllable in 1. 201. 
Brennan’s note is hopelessly confused and should not have been reprinted. 


HAZELTON SPENCER 


The Johns Hopkins University 


Alfonso el Sabio, General Estoria. Primera Parte. Edicién de Antonio G. 
Solalinde. Madrid, Centro de Estudios Histéricos. 1930. lxxxi+828 pp. 
This volume is a substantial portion of what will eventually be a monumental 

contribution to our knowledge of the thirteenth century in Spain. The court 

of Alfonso the Wise was a remarkable intellectual center with the additional 
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advantage that it brought into contact perhaps more closely than at any other 
place the learning of the Arabs and that of the Christians. The General 
Estoria is a history of the ancient world based on the Old Testament narrative. 
Interlarded with the biblical account is the history of the rest of the known 
world as handed down particularly through Latin and Arabic sources. The 
learned king and his collaborators worked their extensive materials into a whole 
which for thoroughness of documentation and unity of conception found no 
equal in the Middle Ages. 

The first of the seven parts into which the General Estoria is divided is 
included in the present volume. It covers the biblical account of the Pentateuch 
increased perhaps five fold by the inclusion of additional matter. For the 
complete work five volumes of text and two volumes of studies are planned. 
The introduction is given up chiefly to a description of the manuscripts. A 
feature of general interest to linguists is the discussion and successful appli- 
cation of the Dom Quentin system of manuscript classification to several sec- 
tions of this text. 

The investigations that will necessarily be carried out under the direction 
of Professor Solalinde in the preparation of this work should make of the 
University of Wisconsin an important center for the study of the Spanish 
Middle Ages. 

R. E. H. 


The Pilgrim’s Progress from this World to that which is to Come. By John 
Bunyan. Edited by James Blanton Wharey. Oxford University Press, 1928. 
$7.50. 

The aim of this new edition of Pilgrim’s Progress is twofold: to give all the 
essential bibliographical data of the twelve editions that appeared before the 
author’s death, and to determine their relative textual value. Each of the 
twelve editions of the first part is accurately described, with fine reproductions 
of the title-pages and of the ‘‘Sleeping Portrait.’’ After a careful analysis 
the third edition of Part One and the second edition of Part Two are chosen 
as a basis for the text. The book was really not complete until the third edi- 
tion; for Mr. Worldly-Wiseman did not appear until the second, and the part 
of By-ends was fully given for the first time in the third. The minor changes 
that were subsequently made were possibly the work of the printer rather than 
of the author, who was busy with many other tasks. To have Pilgrim’s 
Progress in such attractive form, and as nearly as possible as Bunyan wrote 
it, is of value to students and readers. 


E. N. 8. THomPpson 
University of Iowa 


